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A NEW FIRST READER. 


There is a conviction among teachers that First Readers are faulty, 
icularly in the line of grading and vocabulary, and that they 
ave not been prepared with that knowledge of and practical ex- 
rience with pri methods which the subject demands. The 
eeling is general that the First Reader is the most important one in 
the series. 
Recognizing the want in this direction the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
y have made arrangements with Mr. Eben Davis, Superintendent 
of Schools, Chelsea, Mass., and one of the most successful Superin- 
tendents in the country in this line of work, to write just such a book 
as is needed. This book will appear early in September, and contains 
not only a well graded series of ing exercises with natural 
vocabulary, but has also a Teachers’ ition, with modern and 
specific directions for teaching the —e of reading, so clearly stated 
that teachers even in remote country districts may adopt them with 
full assurauce of success. 
The following are some of the features of this reader : 
It contains a large amount of easy reading, suitably adapted to 


The sentences in length are graduated to the mental , and are 
so arranged as not to confuse the mind, each occupying but a 
single line. Where even sentences are used which are too long to be 
grasped as a whole, they are divided at natural pauses, the different 
mee occupying separate lines. In languages it adheres to good 

nglish throughout, avoiding too childish prattle. 

The lessons are interspersed with selections from Mother Goose 
melodies, which are always so delightful to children, the vocabulary 
being so as to lead to a natural interpretation of the reading. 

The vocabulary is introduced before the ing lessons, and then 
the pupils become acquainted with the words before they undertake 
to in the text. For full information, address, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


715 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





TWO INTERESTING BOOKS. 
READY AUGUST 165th. 


A History of the United States 


AND ITS PEOPLE, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


One of the most attractive and interesting school books ever published. Thé author 
has used his art as a story-teller, and his experience as a , to make American 
history something living, human, and real, and therefore delightful. The book is 
beautifully illustrated. A panorama of the life of Indians and ite men of every 
nationality moves along the margins of the book. 


Send for Sample Pages. 


JUST ISSUED. 


NUMBERS SYMBOLIZED, 


By D M. SENSENIG, MS. 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTCHESTER, PA. 

Prof. Sensenig’s work is the outgrowth of twenty years’ experience in teac 
mathmatics to pupils of all grades. It will form a valuable addition to Appleton’s 
Mathematical Series of which Numbers Illustrated, and Numbers Applied, have 
previously been published. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08. 


Send for full descriptive circulars, for text-books for all grades. Appletons’ 
Readers, Geographies, Copy-Books, Drawing, ete. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 

















NEW AND IMPORTANT. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 
Secures better results than have been obtainable hitherto. 
Price for Exchange, 10 Cents; Introduction, 20 Cents. 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. 
Just adopted in Denver, Col. More rational, more direct, more instructive than 
any other publications on the subject. 18 Books; giving two books a year for a 


nine years’ course of public school instruction. Correspondence solicited. 
12 Books sent for Examination on Receipt of $1.50. 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. 
Number 5, a new and charming book has just been added, and will be 
sent for examination on receipt of 72 Cents. 
Numbers 1 to 5 inclusive sent on receipt of $1.50. 





Write for our Brief Descriptive List, Special Selected List, or Pamphiet of Gray’s Botanies. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





WANTED, 500 TEACHERS! 


Normal Music School has 


Wee hte tet ery eae ieee, LEXINGTON, (MASS.) NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. ‘susyiniisictes sn: cm sabe: of ict 


qualification, and are successful teachers of other 
subjects, to take the course of instruction in ‘he 


Fifth Annual Session, Wednesday, August 8, to Saturday, August 25, 1888. 


the last two years, demand for well quali- 
fied teachers is increasing every day. 








Le 
— 1, 1 TA H. E. HOLT, Direc‘or, 
n the schools. | P. O. Box, 3158, BOSTON. 


Send for Special Circular yiving full Information. 
For BOARD, ROOMS, ETC.., 
Address the Drreecror or SEORETARY. 


EDGAR O. SILVER, Sec’y. 
50 BROMFIELD St., BOSTON. 








A NEW VOLUME IN ROLEW’S ENGLISII CLASSICS. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 


By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. Edited with Notes by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D., and John C. Rolfe, Ph.D. With Illustrations, 200 pages. 


Cloth, 56 cents, Paper, 40 cents. 


Macaulay’s Lays have long been a pari of the curriculum in the Boston Latin School and other of our best preparatory schools, and 
are included in the English reading required for admission to Harvard and other colleges. No doubt they would ere this have been 
more generally introduced into schools, but for the lack of an annotated edition. The notes in this volume, being mainly intended for 
the school-boy, the quotations from classical authors have been drawn as far as possible from those read in eee schools. 


Explanations are also 
have already learned them, or could look them up in o 
of the poems. 


ven of many points in ancient A se ao , institutions, manners, etc., which, even i 
er 8, it may 


the young folk 
well to make readily accessible in connection with the text 


Other volumes in the Series. Illustrated, 16mo. Cloth, 56 cents per volume. Paper, 40 cents per volume. 


Shakespear’s Works, 40 Volumes. Gray’s Select Poems. 
Goldsmith’s Seiect Poems. 


Robert Browning’s A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, and other Dramas. 


Robert Browning’s Select Poems. Milton’s Minor Poems. 


Correspondence with reference to books for examination or supplies for first introduction is respectfully solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Western Agency } 285 & a Ww “> Philadelphia Agency ye New England Agency | 90 Bncnrne.n Srsien 
; ABASH AVE., : 1 : ; 
CHICAGO, ILL. ) pr Anon Sram PA. BOSTON, MASS. 
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R. & J. BECK, A NEW BOOK ON LANGUACE. 







1016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 
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ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 


ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tella- 
Maps, 
Ch of all 
kinds, Bleck- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Orayons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Mapa. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co., 


686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Codengo 
of Post and Stockton "Sts., San Francisc 





SCHOOL CABINET of STANDARD 
MEASURES. 
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All the rapt Mauss "OL ig hte and 
easures, neat, ished, bard wood 
canmet with. inok Shout 4) io every school 


builaing. Price, $10.00 Complete. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfleld Mass 
A MUSEUM 


Of Objects in Natural History 


has become a necessary adjunct to the class-room 
in every school where the Natural Sciences are 


—- d and tions, i de- 
mens ani collec in ev 
Natural Sciences, = 








partment of the 

Our INSTA] aap ad PLAN offers a rare opportun- 
ity for teachers to a fine cabinet upon easy 
terms, sana bas in vhundveas and hundreds of cases, 
proven itself an inestimable boon to schools of 
moderate means. A 


SKELETON 
collection, including the m 
each class will be putin. immedia ly and, it de- 
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"We employ & force of specialists and have 
depots upon every con- 
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GREENE'S 


FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 





A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 





The publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical grammar on 
the one hand and aimless, diffuse language lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The 
objective method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of 
language are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. 


While the underlying principles of grammar are taught hy means of interesting exercises, | | 


technical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in 
Part II., to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts ofspeech, 
The book contains little, if anything, to‘be memorized, but by working out the efercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of 
capitals and of the marks of punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general know- 
ledge of the structure of the sentence and of the fundamental requirements of letter- 
writing. 

Teachers and school officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for specimen pages which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, _ NeW Yor‘ 


SGHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS, 


Agent for NON. G PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus for sale at lowest rate for best goods, Correspondence 








6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 








\ YOSEPH GILLOTT'S ¢@ 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 

FINE-WRITING, os. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos, 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Wos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 94 John Street, X. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


~ "Maps, Globes, Stationery and Books. 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, Medals, Prize Books, Etc. 


School Supply and Publishing Co., 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager, 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION. SUPERINTENDENTS AKD JANITORS. 


{ am prepared to buy and pay cash whether the smount is 5or 5,000 dollars Ln echool Massie af 
Encyclopeedia, Serial Publications, Harpers’, pt ok _ Nicholas Magazines a 
Fk mera History, or will exchange fur stardard Boo Send tor catalogue. 
W.J. WEEDON, Wholesale Dealer in School, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 


Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 419 and 421 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 














36 BOND ST., N. Y. | add 





Philosophical, Electrical 
an Chentlcal Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps. Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres 
pondence desired. 
Mention this Jour- 
NAL. 








EIMER & AMEND, 
205; 207,209, and 244 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 

Chemists, 
Colleges, 

Schools an2 

: Laboratories, 

exggieevan eaten onetpesuerst ri 

naces, a specialty in manufacture 








528 ARCH 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
=" ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


STREET, ef gl PHIA, 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
de ibiying et PALTZ, N. Y. 

co yeep pare teachers for the public 

anae e Next September 888. 


Tuition free and text: bee furnished. Trav veling 


e w one way. For circulars or further 
Sedorwen on, address, 


FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal. 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


COOK CO.NORMAL sCHOOL, Englewood, Ill. 
Professional Training School for Teachers. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 

Graduates of Colleges, Normal Schools, High 
Schools, [four years course] Superintendents, 
Princi and Teachers of three years successful 
experience, admitted without preliminary exam- 
ye Tuition to non-residents of Cook County 

TT ee: a £rntuate courses in Theory 

of the Kindergarten, Manual 

Training, Science, Delear e ro of aungees 
sion, and Geography. Fall Institute from 
August 21, t to Sept. aa Tuition $7.50. Ad- 


a Cook Co., 
9 | Chicago, em or Francis — 





glewood, 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUsIC, FINE A4SRTS, BLOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
ay ——, ——— Tuition $5 to 
per term gat oom. including Steam 
wi me nd Hlectnic i (A FE $7.50 per week. 
For I ving full informat‘on, 


E. TOURJEE, ihieceat! Franklin Sq. BOSTON 
BUCKEYE BELL FUUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure pee Copper and Tin for Churches, 
7 ete, pete, FULL 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati vu. 
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‘THE founder of the Johns Hopkins University in 

Baltimore provided that a number of free 
scholarships should be given to students from 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. This has 
drawn to that excellent school young men of talent 
from the South,so that the life and influence that is 
felt there, has been disseminated over a section of 
our country that has not hitherto felt it. Very few 
of those who come there from the South but lay 
aside the traditions with which they enter, and 
become Americans. Perhaps they do not rank as 
high in scholarship as the young men from the 
North who have been through a college course, but 
ideas of what advanced education consists of are 
diffused, and that is very important. But after all, 
the important feature is the nationality of the 
school. Slowly, but eurely, we are becoming one 
nation; and it will be found that it is education 
which makes us a nation. 


> 
~~ 


A GOOD deal is being said about improving the 

social condition of the laborer. But who are 
laborers? The teacher is one, certainly. What 
is his social condition? Here reference is not made 








to the president of a college, or the principal of the 


sole academy in a town; but the rank and file, 
the teachers who get the smallest salaries, but who 
do the largest amount of the teachiag. What is 
being done for their social improvement? They 
need as much consideration as the mason or the 
carpenter, but they do not get it. It is somehow 
supposed they can recuperate on their education; 
or that the possession of an education will prevent 
any stagnation. The subject will, one of these days, 
receive much attention. The teacher must draw 
intellectual and moral recreation from some source, 
or go backward; the draft made upon him by bis 
pupils will in time deteriorate his brain power. 
Provision must be made for enlargement and 
growth. 


Ss 
a 





A PROMINENT theological professor lately made 

a significant remark: ‘‘Our Sabbath school 
teaching is all at sea. We used once to have 
catechetical instruction, but it was given up, and 
now there is a littie of everything. Can not the 
new education put our instruction into a better 
shape?” The instruction by means of the catechism 
has been laid aside because it was not in accordance 
with sound educational principles. A stout resist- 
ance was made by good men who claimed that 
while it was true that the child could not under- 
stand what he wus learning, then he would under- 
stand it in after years. But educators claimed these 
years were needed to teach him what he could 
understand. In most of the Sunday-schools of this 
country a course of lessons has been fixed on and is 
followed ; the objection that is raised to it is, that its 
chief aim is to familiarize the child with the Bible. 
The main object of instruction in the Sunday school 
should be to impress religious truth upon the 
minds and illustrate it by reference to history and 
life, (for which the historical parts of the Bible are 
admirably fitted) which is supplied now in a hap- 
hazard way by the teacher. 

It would seem that a better way would be to 
recognize first of all that religious truth must be 
presented concretely (Jesus gave admirable ex- 
amples of this method). Then to fix on concrete 
examples of the truths that are to be illustrated, 
fiuding these in the Bible, and in history, and in 
life; and lastly to memorize portions of the Bible 
which illustrate these truths. The whole process 
should be an intelligent one. Religion is not 
necessarily unattractive; really it may be said to 
be attractive to young people. It is, however, 
usually presented in the form of abstractions, and 
as such it is beyond comprehension. Whoever will 
refashion the religious education given to children, 
and put it on a sound educational basis, will be 
doing a great service. It isa grand field for good 
and brave men to labor in. 


+ 


EORGE ELIOT has risen to the rank of a 
classic author, because her views are broad 

and of her own making. In the ‘“ Mill on the 
Floss,” she introduces Rev. Mr. Stelling who had 
taken Tom Tulliver for a pupil. She says “‘ with 
the same unerring instinct (as a beaver builds a 
dam), Mr. Stelling set to work at instilling Latin 
Grammar and Euclid into the mind of Tom Tulli- 
ver. This he considered was the only basis of 
solid instruction: all other means of education 
were mere charlatanism, and could produce 
nothing but smatterers. Fixed on this firm basis 
a man might observe the display of various or 
special knowledge made by irregularly educated 
people with a pitying smile. All that sort of thing 
was very well, but it was impossible these people 
could form sound opinions. . . He-soon set 
down poor Tom as a thoroughly stupid lad; for 
though by hard labor he could get particular 
declensions into his brain, nothing so abstract as 
the relation between cases and terminations would 





get a lodgment there. He suspected obstin- 
acy, or at any rate indifference, and lectured 
Tom severely on his want of thorough application. 
. . « He observed that Tom's faculties failed 
him before the abstractions hideously symbolized to 
him in the grammar, and that he was in a state 
bordering on idiocy with regard to the demonstra- 
tion that two given triangles must be equal, though 
he could discern with promptitude and certainty 
that they were equal.” 

There is no one who reads the writing of this 
brilliant woman but sees that she discerned the 
nature of the so called education that could only be 
got by studying Latin and Euclid. Latin and 
geometry are valuable studies; they may be means 
to education and they may not. The idea that 
made them the only means held sway so long and 
persistently in England that George Eliot, as well 
as most other writers, felt it needful to enter a 
protest. 

Perhaps this portion of the book will be read less 
carefully than any other, and yet it well deserves 
the attention of the educator—the thinking 
educator. Most teachers we fear who read the 
book will hastily turn over the pages and say 
inwardly or outwardly, ‘‘ What is all this discus- 
sion to me? My duty is to hear classes read, 
recite lessons in arithmetic or geography, etc. I 
cannot stop to speculate upon the subject.” This 
is doing precisely what Mr. Stelling did. It is pre- 
cisely what George Eliot despised and condemned. 
The teacher must know what is the object of these 
studies, these recitations. We must have such 
thinkers and writers as the author of Daniel Deronda 
and Romola on our side and not against us. 





(THE tariff is just now alive question, so is tem- 

perance. All intelligent men and women are 
talking about them, and forming some opinion con- 
cerning the issues they present. Republicans are 
taking one side and Democrats anothcr, while oth- 
ers stand in calm middle ground. Now is the time 
for teachers to be well informed, for although party 
political questions ought not to be presented in the 
school-room, the mental stimulus that the discus- 
sion of live issues gives is very great. We study the 
causes that led our fathers to sever their connection 
with the mother country, and talk about the old 
slavery dovtrines. These are of the past. The pre- 
sent is just now moreimportant. Take temperance 
asanexample. Why should not everybody be per- 
mitted to sell liquor as freely as the grocer sells tea 
and coffee? Why tax asaloon? Is it right to pro 
hibit a man from selling whiskey and not prohibit 
him from selling sugar? Why? This question 
would provoke a great deal of discussion in a high 
school, and would probably start some young man 
on the road of thinking that would go a great way 
towards giving him a liberal education. Nothing 
is duller than the dog-trot of hum-drum perfunc 
tory questioning; nothing is more inspiring than a 
lively discussion on a live issueof to-day. Take, for 
example the statement of an eminent sta esman 
this week that, ‘‘ No ta’iff law should prohibit the 
introduction into this country of raw material that 
can be manufactured.” Well, how about sugar 
and wool? Are these raw materials? Should a 
prohibitory tax keep them from coming into our 
country from other lands? Why not admit free 
lumber from Canada? Why not take off the tax 
from railroad iron and thus cheapen its price 
nearly one-half? Why is clothing cheaper in Eng 
land than in America? Would it not be better for 
our people if they could buy their coats as cheap as 
they could if they lived in London? Now, these are 
live issues, which if properly presented will be cer- 
tain to wake up a great deal of healthy thinking. 
The opening of the schools in September is a good 
time to think of these things. 
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EDUCATION OF THE INDIANS. 


The Department of the Interior has taken ground 
concerning methods of teaching the Indians that is not 
wise nor tenable. Last year it made the rule for the 
schools that, no instruction should be given employing 
the native language of the Indians. Such a rule must 
be judged from an educational standpoint ; it is a rule 
that those who understand education would not make. 
It has objections of many kinds. 
but a short time in school at the best; all that can be 
done is to interest him fer a few months; a year, possibly 
two years. (2) The natural method is, teach an Indian 
child as an American child is taught—use his mother 
tongue, If English is pressed on him while he has no 
need of it, he merely learns words, a very bad thing. 
(8) A language is only a medium for ideas; the Indian 
has no need of a new medium for the few ideas he has. 
If he obtains a stock of ideas, then English would be 
naturally taught to him.: (4) In the future before the 
Indian, he is to use his mother tongue. He will go back 
to the Reservation with its limited life and there he 
must use his native language. He will there have no 
need of English. (5) The Indian mind is slow to learn; 
his mind deals wholly with the concrete ; his language is 
based on the things he sees; English is based much on 
abstract ideas. If his own language is used he compre- 
hends the teacher ; he is happy in his school. Anything 
that adds a feather’s weight to the labor of instruction 
must be avoided All pedagogical experience confirms 
this statement. (6) The Indian cannot be compelled to 
attend school; nor should he be compelled to learn a 
language simply at the order of our government. A 
language is taught as a mode of expression simply. 

The feeling that the government was wrong became 
so strong that a committee of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly went before the President on the matter, and 
the rule was somewhat modified. It now allows the 
vernacular ‘‘ when absolutely necessary to rudimentary 
instruction in English,” also the Bible may be read in 
the vernacular at the opening of the school if the pupils 
do not understand English. Some other modifications 
are allowed to mission schools—even these must give 
half of their time to instruction in English. 

But the matter is yet unsatisfactory because the 
methods are not soundly based. The mission schools 
may, we think, justly complain. Why these schools, 
supported by the funds of friends to the Indian, should 
be compelled to teach after the ancient pedagogical ideas 
of the Department of the Interior is not easy to explain. 
Suppose the parochial schools of New York City should 
be compelled to give a fixed instruction by the board of 
education! It is in fact a missionary field that the 
government is endeavouring to control. We do not com- 
plain of this; that is for the various denominations to 
attend to. We complain of the ignoring of educational 
science. 

It is a curious fact that the government may well 
contemplate quite seriously that, in schools under little 
government control, there is far more progress than in 
those where the full sway of the government is felt ; we 
refer to the mission schools, Here is another question tu 
be considered : A Choctaw version of the Bible is dis- 
allowed by this government if the Choctaws understand 
English. Is this just? Ifso, why? But as we have said 
we wish to debate the matter wholly from a pedagogical 
standpoint. 

Another thing, the government will effect the disuse 
of the Indian dialect. Now, it will be admitted, that 
English is far superior to Indian, but we do not want 
to make Englishmen of the Indians, nor to have them 
imbued with our literature. All that can be done, is to 
rescue the Indian from his degradation and add to his 
happiness ana efficiency, and prevent his extermination. 
What will be the readiest means to thisend? He must 
be taught the arts of life; he must receive a limited 
amount of mental training ; he must have some religious 
knowledge. All these may be readiest gained by using 
the Indian dialects. If any seem to need an education 
superior to that afforded by the Indian schools, the 
English language can be taught to them by some special 
plans; when the Indian feels a need of English he will 
learn it. 





Ex-Pres. A. S. WELCH, of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege,and well known in the West as an able Normal School 
principal and Institute conductor, has written a little 
book called ‘‘ Talks on Psychology.” It has just been issued 
by the publishers of the JoURNAL, in neat, 16mo size, 136 
pp-., with a binding similar to Dr. Allen’s popular 
** Mind Studies for Young Teachers.” The Preface says: 





(1) The Indian will be |?) 
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A large and more complete work on Psychology for the teacher, 
is ready for the press and will soon follow this volume. 

Prof. Welch conducts an enthusiastic Normal Institute 
at Des Moines, the latter part of August. He expects 
600 teachers from all parts of Iowa. 





EVERYBODY that is anybody is just now expressing his 
opinions, teachers not excepted. There is no reason 
why a teacher should not deliver a lecture on the tariff 
or a minister on temperance. The old doctrine that 
teachers and ministers should express no political opin- 
ions is exploded. For example, Rev. Dr. Storrs of 
Brooklyn is reported as being dissatisfied with the 
Republican party. Now, hasn’t Dr. Storrs just as good 
a right to be dissatisfied with any party, as Senator 
Evarts? Why not? 


THE report of the Section Meetings of the National 
Association, which should have appeared in last week’s 
issue, will be found in this. It will be noticed that many 
more questions were discussed and many more thoughts 
were expressed in these smaller gatherings than in the 
general sessions. The effective work of the association 
is done in these smaller meetings. It is a question 
whether the reading of a long, argumentative paper 
before an audiance of three thousand on a close morning, 
and in a room lighted entirely by gas, is productive of 
much benefit. Most long papers worth much cannot be 
appreciated under such conditions. A good argument 
needs calm and quiet study under favorable circum- 
stances. So it comes about that of the thousands who 
attend our National Association meetings few sit 
through even one session of the general gathering, while 
those who do, usually go away with a sense of emptiness 
that discourages their further attendance. 








NOTES TAKEN ON THE FLY. 





Twice across the continent, and a thousand miles 
more within six weeks and two days! Who, fifty years 
ago, would have believed that this could have been 
possible, and yet to-day it is easily possible, with 
some time to spare for sight seeing. Whata country 
this is! A teacher who has just returned from the 
trip, said that it seems smaller than before she had 
made the journey. Why? Because she sees the whole 
of a great part of it now at a single glance. Yet when 
one thinks of the time it takes to go from New York to 
San Francisco, on an express train, the reality of how 
long 2,800 miles is, begins to dawn on the mind. The 
great centers of population must always be on the At- 
lantic sea-board, in the great Central States, along the 
great lakes, and by the Mississippi and Missouri, and on 
the Pacific coast. The West borders on the Western sea- 
board, Iowa and Minnesota are East ; New England is 
far East. Teachers and other well informed persons 
never speak of Kansas as a Western state. They often 
call it one of the great central states. The great moun- 
tain region of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho, 
etc., must always have a distinctive character of their 
own, that will make them, as of themselves, the moun- 
tain region. 





We stopped a few days at St. Cloud, familiar of old, 
to shake warm hands and exchange friendly greetings 
with many friends. Minnesota produces abundant crops 
of true hearts and clear heads. We found St. Cloud 
greatly changed during the past four years. A magnifi- 
cent dam across the Mississippi gives the best water 
power in the state, which is being rapidly improved. 
The car shops of the great St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba R.R. arc permanently located here. One 
ef the state normal schools is here, the presidents of 
which have been Ira Moore, in charge of the Los Angeles 
State Normal School; Hon. D. L. Kiehle, state super- 
intendent of Minnesota, and the writer of these notes. 
Now, President T. J. Gray is in charge, and is keeping 
the school fully up to its former reputation ; in fact, we 
must confess that it is improviug with age, and that its 
condition was never more satisfactory than at present. 
President Gray is a man of pronounced opinions, as 





has been shown during the past year, by his position 





on the question of course of study for the ‘Minne. 
sota normal schools. His action has been fully ». 
dorsed by the State Normal Board at its recent meg. 
ing. As this question is a most important one, we shajj 
give it special attention in an early issue of the Scuog, 
JOURNAL. We commend the action of President Gray 
and his faculty to the authorities in charge of state nop. 
mal schools in all parts of the country. The question of 
curriculum is a vital one, and we are convinced that 
the time has fully come for a revision of old decisions jp 
the light of new ideas. 

Minnesota has for years adopted the plan of making 
each of its institute conductors a member of some one 
of the faculties of its normal schools. For a part of 
each year, they are engaged in teaching in their schools, 
This brings the normal and institute work in close sym. 
pathy, and enables the schools to gather the best talent 
from all parts of the state. Each conductor, of cours. 
advocates the special claims of his school, yet there is 
no friction created in doing this, as far as we have 
heard. Great freedom is given to the conductors of 
Minnesota institutes. This insures excellence up to the 
ability of the leader. Itthrows each man and woman en. 
gaged in this work, on his and her own individual respon. 
sibility. It may be properly inferred that each normal 
school keeps a sharp eye on its representative in the 
field. If there is any short-coming the failure is quite 
certain to be known. 


The institute work of the St. Cloud school is in the 
hands of C. W. G. Hyde, the oldest active conductor in 
his state. He is a first-class man, universally esteemed, 
progressive, sharp, active, and full of sympathy for his 
work. What he is doing, and how he doves it, will con- 
stitute a future article. 

Many members of the faculty of the St. Cloud School 
are old and well-known teachers. Miss Isabel Lawrence, 
teacher of methods and superintendent of the training 
department, is a well known and most able educator, 
We doubt if, in some respects, she has her equal in this 
country. Thoroughly trained at Oswego, and a teacher 
there ; in charge of primary work in Yonkers, N. Y., for 
a time, and now for a long time in St. Cloud, she has 
grown into a riost philosophical and systematic success, 
Her influence on the many classes that have gone out 
from the St. Cloud school has been, is, and will 
continue to be for many years to come most stimu- 
lating and healthful. Professor W. A. Shoemaker, in 
charge of mathematics, is no ordinary young man. We 
doubt if his equal in ability of mathematical statement 
can be found. He is clear, and what is best of all, he 
makes his pupils clear through the processes of their 
own self-activities. He is no crammer of “ accepted” 
truths. His commencement is a doubt, but his end isa 
fact. In connection with Miss Lawrence he has pre- 
pared a text-book, recently published by the Appletons 
of this city, called ‘‘ The New Practical Arithmetic.” It 
is full of ‘‘ eye-openers.” Its philosophy is sound, and 
its methods are up to the best thought a’. d practice of 
the age. In real value to the thinking teacher it is far 
ahead of many more pretentious volumes. Any teacher 
studying this book, who has a grain of common sense in 
him, will get so many new ideas that he will never teach 
arithmetic as he has before. Get the book, and see if 
what we say is not true. 

We said good-bye to St. Cloud with great regret. It 
is the rising city of northern Minnesota, and destined at 
no distant day to rival St. Paul and Minneapolis in size 
and importance. Success to the plans of its large 
hearted men and women in their many labors in church, 
school, state, andcity work. Its future is fore-ordained. 





We doubt the policy of fore-ordaining the presidents 
of the National Association. Let the state directors be 
appointed without regard to presidential opinions, and 
let no man be said to have earned any office. The as 
sociation is able to pay for service in cash, and when 
the money is paid let the bill be receipted in full for all 
obligations, expressed or implied. We believe both the 
secretary and treasurer should be retained during good 
behavior, and well paid for all work done, and let this 
be the end of it. The presidency of the National Asso 
ciation should never be mortgaged. Treasurer Hewett 
has made a good officer, others have served the associa- 
tion equally well, but this is no reason why they should 
claim the office of president. Let the best man be 
chosen irrespective of what he has done ; let him be chose 
for what he is. Why wouldn’t Col. F. W. Parker make 
a first-rate president? We nominate him on account of 
his eminent fitness for the place, not because of any 
special service he has done the association, but because 
he is what he is, and we hear the voices of ten thousand 
teachers shouting, ‘‘Col. Parker, the next president of 
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the National Association!” Why not hear the voices of | 
the people ? 

The Southern Pacific RailRoad Company has published 
4 small map, which would make an admirable geogra- 
phical lesson in any school. All of the New England 
states are drawn in California, with New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Ohio. The total land surface of 
all these states is 153,130 square miles ; that of California 
is 153,600. The population of California is 864,694, that 
of the ten states mentioned is 13,569,186. According to 
this showing there is yet room for something more than 
twelve million of people in the land of gold, wheat, and 
fruit, but it will be some years hence before they all get 
there, yet they are going at the rate of about a hundred 
thousand annually. 










The price of land in California is something wonder- 
ful. In the Santa Clara valley, about a hundred miles 
south of San Francisco, the ordinary price of good land, 
with fruit trees growing on it, is about $300 per acre, and 
this is considered cheap. It is said that exceptionally 
good land near Los Angeles, well stocked with fruit and 
vines, is held at $1,000 an acre. Land twenty-five miles 
south of Tacoma is held at $250 per acre, and city lots 
in Tacoma and Seattle are higher than in Brooklyn or 
some parts of New York City. The “boom is on” just 
now all along the Pacific coast, and the sharp ones are 
making money. In Tacoma lots that six yearsago could 
have been bought for $600, can not now be bought for 
$12,000. The end is coming, and the wise ones, who 
have sense enough to ‘‘get out from under” will be 
saved, while the majority, who expect the balloon to 
keep on inflating and rising will ‘‘ get left.” Yet there 
is undeniably solid value to property al] along the Pacific 
coast; just how much, must be left for the future to 
determine. 

One thing argues well for the Pacific coast, it is the 
deep interest the people take in education. In every 
town the school-house is the most conspicuous and the 
most costly building, and we hear that salaries are good 
and permanency above the average. This prophesies well. 
The high school building at Portland, Oregon, is one of 
the most complete and costly in this whole land. It isa 
standing recommendation to the enterprise and culture 
of this commercial center. 





California can give to its inhabitants any sort of cli- 
mate they want—cold or hot, wet or dry, windy or calm, 
high latitude or low. The ‘Climatic Map” of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company is well worth acare- 
ful study and will, we doubt not, be forwarded to any 
teacher on application to their office at San Francisco. 
Order, also, the map of comparative sizes at the same 
time. These two will make a valuable addition to the 
geographical appliances of any school-room. We had a 
realizing sense of the great difference a short distance 
makes in climate on the Pacific coast, the morning we 
entered California. At Sacramento the weather was 
hot and dry; the thermometer was said to register 100° 
in the shade. A little later as we neared the coast and 
were greeted by the delegation from San Francisco, we 
were surprised to see them wearing winter wraps ; but 
when we reached the city we were glad enough to put 
on our overcoats and shawls. San Francisco is cold in the 
summer and warm in the winter. The mornings are 
usually clear and sunny, but before noon a cold mist 
comes up from the ocean and gradually settles itself 
down over all the city. It penetrates to the marrow of 
the poor, lean ones who haven't had sense enough to put 
on heavy underclothing. Of course opinions concerning 
climate differ ; to some it is inexpressibly delightful, 
and to others it is as inexpressably disagreeable. Tastes 
differ. We didn’t like it. 

But it is a fact that the climate of the most part of 
California, on the coast, is nearer perfection than any- 
where else on this continent. Paradise is not found on 
this globe, but it probably comes nearer touching some 
parts of California than any other spot this side of 
Heaven. 

All that the soil can raise, good to eat and drink, can 
here be produced. We saw, what we never have seen 
before and what no other state can show, viz., black- 
berries and strawberries side by side in the market, and 
what peaches, plums, nectarines, figs, pears, and apri- 
cots! The time for good grapes is not yet. But look out 
hew-comers, be careful how much you eat,or you will 
be wiser through sad experience. 


A. P. Marble, of Worcester, was elected president of 
the National Association. He has been in the line of 








according to both fore-ordination and election. He will 
make a good officer notwithstanding his heretical manual 
training notions. His nature is generous. He likes to 
have everybody have a good time. He wouldn’t make a 
good tyrant. We believe he will bring all sides to the 
front, and in his inaugural express his own opinions in his 
own way. We trust he will draw much inspiration in 
the future, as in the past, from the pages of the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. It will always delight us to help him get into 
and keep in the straight path of educational truth. 





John Swett and Charles Allen exert a wider influ- 
ence in educational circles than any other two men on 
the Pacific coast. They are both typical Americans, 
as well as typical Californians. Both have left their 
mark on the educational system of California which 
will remain to the latest days. It was Mr. Swett’s work 
to mold the present school law, and it is to his wise 
management, thorough culture,and native common sense 
that it contains so many good pomts. It is a wonder 
that at the early day in which he wrought, and in the 
circumstances with which he was surrounded, that he 
accomplished so much. The man who skillfully and 
permanently lays good foundations is worthy of high 
honor. So Mr. Swett is held in great esteem by all 
Pacific coast educators. Charles Allen’s name is known 
wherever normal work isknown. He labored effectively 
during the forming period of Wisconsin’s educationa) 
system, and he has had so much to do with normal 
work in California, that he may be justly called the 
father of her normal school system. Already California 
has two large training-schools in successful operation, 
one at San Jose, under Mr. Allen, and one at Los 
Angeles, under Mr. Moore. Another is established in 
the northern part of the state, but its principal is not yet 
selected. Ca ifornia, like New York and Minnesota, will 
continue to increase her normal school facilities, as the 
demands of the people require them. 





Everywhere we heard words of warm praise for the 
ScHooL JOURNAL and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Multi- 
tudes, to whom we were introduced, at once said, ‘‘ Yes, 
I hear you talk every week.” Others said, ‘‘I like the 
outspoken character of your papers. You have some- 
thing to say, and say it. I don’t always agree with you; 
in fact, I sometimes very radically differ from you; but 
you have doctrines, and you preach them. You are con- 
scientious in maintaining what you believe to be the 
truth.” 

The people of California and the Pacific coast know 
more about the SCHOOL JOURNAL than the INSTITUTE. 
They like to read ad! that is said on any particular subject. 
We think it is a fact that a larger proportion of teachers 
take a weekly educational journal in California than in 
New York. They are not satisfied with a monthly in- 
stalment. They want their educational food served up 
to them every week, «nd they like the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
because it gives them something to think about. It isn’t 
satisfied with running all around a subject, and not 
daring to hit it a good, square blow, for fear it may 
offend the culture of Erudition Hill. It speaks out its 
whole mind, without fear of college professors or old 
first-family children. 

Hundreds said to us, ‘‘Goon. You are bound to come 
out ahead. We glory in your spunk. You don’t stand 
apologizing for the past, but, preserving its best features, 
you boldly strike out for the good time coming.” Return- 
ing, as we do, from this long journey across the Conti- 
nent twice and a thousand miles along the Pacific 
coast, seeing the enterprise and push manifested in 
thousands of growing towns and cities, and realizing 
more than ever before that nothing will save our coun- 
try but its school, and that nothing will save our schoolg 
but good teachers, we return to the desk, the pen, and 
the scissors, with a renewed determination and a courage 
stimulated by the certainty of success, such as we have 


never possessed before. 


In this great work of educating the children into 
truth-loving, intelligent, and successful men and women, 
the teachers are important factors, and no single agency 
has done more to stimulate teachers, during the past ten 
years, than the outspoken utterances of the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. It is because we 
know this is a fact, we were never more encouraged to 
labor with all our might to make the pages of these 
organs more and more mighty instruments for uplifting 
and advancement. It would be hard io find an intelli- 
gent teacher, of any considerable age,in the United 
States who has not read our pages and received from 








Succession for several years, and this year was his tim, 


A hasty call at State Superintendent Kiehle’s office in 
St. Paul didn’t find him. He was away fishing. Ass’t 
Supt. Pendergast was in charge, stouter than ever, and 
just now full of arguments and facts concerning the 
tariff. We asked Mr. P. if fishing was one of the prescribed 
duties of a Minnesota state superintendent. He replied 
that it was not; but that state officials have the right to 
go where they please and do what they please during 
their vacations. We were assured that Mr. Kiehle’s 
recreation will be strictly according to the educational 
code of this North state. Mr. Pendergast has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new agricultural school to be 
opened next month at St. Anthony Park under the 
direction of the State Agricultural College. Prof. P. C. 
Kirk, formerly of Winona State Normal School, and 
more recently of the River Falls, Wis., State Normal 
School, will take Mr. P’s. place in Mr. Kiehle’s office. It 
was his paper on Normal Schools that stirred up 
such a discussion recently at San Francisco. We hope to 
publish Mr. Kirk’s paper in full, so that our readers can 
see exactly the ground of his belief that they are coming 
so far short of doing their duties. 





The old conflict rages between St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, but we observe that they are gradually coming 
together, and will soon be one under the new and eu- 
phonious name of St. Minnepaulapolis. What a beauti- 
ful word for future geographical scholars to grapple 
with ! It is said that a young minister, who was recently 
candidating in a Minneapolis pulpit, found as he rose to 
announce his text, that he had taken it from St. Paul. 
This it occurred to him wouldn’t please his hearers, and 
much injure his prospects. What to do he couldn't at 
first think. But a happy thought struck him. So he 
proceeded : *‘ You will find the words of my text this 
morning from the epistle of St. Minneapolis to,” etc.! 
He was called ! 

The increase of the Scandinavian element in all this 
northern country is wonderful. These people make 
excellent citizens, and bring wealth and enterprise to 
the country of their adoption. We have no better class 
of immigrants coming to us from the old world than the 
Scandinavians. The number of foreigners in northern 
Minnesota may be judged from the fact that 47 per cent. 
of the pupils in the St. Cloud State Normal School, last 
year, were either born abroad, or of parents of foreign 
birth. The Hon. Knute Nelson, Congressman from 
northern Minnesota, who is just now making quite a 
stir on account of his position on the tariff question, is a 
full blooded Norwegian, once a poor, uncultivated boy, 
emphatically a self-made man. 


The question occurred to us while in St. Paul whether 
agricultural schools are needed. If they are, why not 
have tailor, baker, shoemaker, laundry, and carpentry 
schools? Somebody asks, ‘‘ How about normal schools?” 
They are different ; learning how to deal with the mind 
is different from learning how to deal with matter. In 
our opinion the state is not called upon to teach the 
trades. Farming is a trade, gq. e. d., it should not be 
taught by the state. We must train the minds of pupils 
so that they may be able to grapple with and solve all 
the problems of life; and we must teach such facts 
as will aid in doing the work of life wherever the child 
may be placed ; but the state is not called upon to make 
artisans. Drawing is not put in our schools to make 
architects of our pupils, but to help in making them 
men and women. Manual training must not be adopted 
for the purpose of making better carpenters, but to 
make successful actors and thinkers of them. We hope 
the time will soon come when the meaning of the word 
education will be understood. J. A. 





TuHE Boston school committee has behaved in a singu- 
lar and discreditable way. It seems that a Mr. Travis, 
in teaching history from Swinton’s text-book (author- 
ized by the committee), explained that indulgences had 
been authorized by the Catholic church. The com- 
mittee thereupon removed Mr. Travis to another school. 
This led to a public meeting at Faneuil Hall, and to a 
denunciation of the action of the committee. It seems 
that the removal of this teacher was really not called for 
by Catholics, but by Protestants over-zealous to prove 
their subserviency. An examination of the text-book 
shows no historical inaccuracy ; the book is ably and 
impartially written. The fault evidently lies with the 
school committee. We have ever found the Catholics 
reasonable and not captious. History shows that 
neither Protestants nor Catholics can wholly be de- 
defended in many of their acts; what either have done 





them many impulses for good. 


no fault of the present generation ; we must be willing 
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to listen to facts concerning our progenitors; they 
lacked our light and knowledge. 





THERE seems to be an effort on the part of some to 
arouse a feeling of prejudice against the Catholics. We 
advise caution. Any thing like a war of sects cannot 
but lead to most unhappy results. We must have a 
public school system ; it is the foundation on which our 
republic is to be built. We must make that system one 
that will not repel any sect. It is foolish to suppose the 
Catholics are aiming at supremacy. The Protestants 
outnumber them four to one. That they are active in 
building up their own faith is true; so are the Protest- 
ants. So long as they leave the public school alone, 
let them build. We must live side by side in this broad 
country, in peace and harmony; we must live side by 
side and educate the children ; both conditions can be 
secured. 





+ 

THAT manual training is not designed to make 
mechanics of the pupils who study it, is shown by the 
following list of subjects on which essays were written 
by recent graduates of the St. Louis Manual Training 
School. The subjects indicate closely the choice of occu- 
pation in eac 1 case : ‘‘ The History of the Steam Engine,” 
‘* Electric Railways,” ‘‘ Business Tact,” ‘‘ The Evolution 
of the Cooking Stove,” ‘‘ Methods of Milling,” ‘‘ Modern 
Applications of Electricity,” ‘‘ Bridges,” ‘‘The Present 
Monetary System of the United States,” ‘‘ Ice-Making 
Machinery,” ‘‘ The Railway Problem,” ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Modern Vehicles,” ‘‘ Labor and Machinery,” and 
‘‘ Banking in the United States.” Few mechanics who 
are only mechanics could write upon these or any other 
subjects. 





EDUCATION among the Indians is to be extended. A 
bill has passed Congres; allowing each Indian to own 
land ; it has heretofore only allowed a tribe jointly to 
hold land. The school at Carlisle, Pa., this year gets 
$18,000 for a new building. The Hampton school has 
just finished its first ten years of work. It is worthy of 
remark that, in the reports of this school, the health 
of the Indian improves after coming to school. It is the 
opinion of those who know little that school-life is an 
unhealthy one for any one, and much so for the Indian. 


+ 





A CORRESPONDENT asks if the term ‘‘ commencement 
exercises” is properly applied to a school, like a high 
school, for example. We think not. The termis so ap- 
plied because there is a commencement of a new year; 
the new class is examined and a time fixed for their 
going to work. At the same time a class is graduated. 
This is the case now at West Point especially, and in 
most of our colleges ; though, in fact, in the case of the 
colleges, the graduating of a class is the great feature, 
few being present to ‘‘commence :” they who wish to 
‘*commence” come in a couple of months later for ex- 
amination. But the term is fixed and will be used by 
colleges. As for high schools, and such like, the term 
‘* graduating exercises” is the proper thing. 





A Fre List oF NEw Books FOR TEACHERS.—A 
valuable list of books for teachers is announced for 
immediate publication, by the publishers of the JOURNAL, 
as follows: ‘Talks on Psychology” 136 pp., and a 
‘Teachers’ Psychology,” a much larger book, both by A. 
8. Welch, ex-President of the Agricultural! College, at 
Ames, Ia., well known in the West as an able teacher 
and institute lecturer. ‘‘Gardner’s Town and Country 
School Buildings” was first announced two years ago. It 
will contain about 25 different designs of school houses 
of all grades, but especially of country school houses, 
with over 100 illustrations, floor plans, etc. Mr. 
Gardner has been a teacher, is now an architectjand 
writer on architecture. Mr. Southwick’s ‘‘ Quiz-Book of 
Theory and Practice of Teaching,” will be published in a 
new edition from new plates. He is well known as unex- 
celled in asking and answering questions. Shaw and 
Donnell’s ‘‘ School Devices” will be revised and enlarged 
by nearly 100 pages of entirely new material and issued 
n a new edition. Mrs. J. M. Dewey of the Normal 
School at Rutland, Vt., has prepared a practical little 
work on ‘‘ How to Teach Manners.” Dr. Jerome Allen, 
the author of ‘‘ Mind Studies for Young Teachers” 
(which has proved so popular,) will have a new book 
called ‘‘ A Short History of Education,” based on his 
lectures on the History of Education at the University 
of the City of New York, during the past year. 
‘* Physical Education,” by W. J. Ballard, will be a neat 
little manual on gymnastics for country schools. For 


employing the pupils when not reciting, there will be a 
wet of 12 cards containing a short lesson in language 





writing, arithmetic, drawing, etc., called the ‘“‘ Busy 
Work Cards,”—Series I. Of the Teachers’ Manuals 
Series, there’ will be four new numbers. The valuable 
“Unconscious Tuition,” in a new edition, ‘‘ Hughes’ How 
to Keep Order,” an entirely new and original work by the 
author of ‘“‘ Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching.” ‘‘ Quick’s 
How to Train the Memory,” revised and re-written by 
the author of ‘‘ Educational Reformers,” and ‘‘ Hoff- 
mann’s Kindergarten Gifts.” These little manuals are 
published in neat paper covers. About Christmas time 
may be expected several new numbers of the ‘‘Reception 
Day” series of Dialogues and Recitations. 





GENERAL PHIL, SHERIDAN. 

‘* General Sheridan is dead.” These words printed in 
large letters in the newspapers of Aug. 6 carried a 
shock to the thousands who had begun to believe that 
he would finally rally. His career is so full of lessons 
to the young, and he is so closely identified with the 
military history of our country, that now,while the news 
is still fresh, is the time to make his influence deeply felt. 


THE MAN. 

Sheridan graduated thirty-fourth in a class of fifty- 
two at West Point, in 1853, when twenty-two years of 
age. He was the son of poor Irish parents, and lacked 
many advantages possessed by the rich. When to this 
fact we add his Jack of scholarly ambition, his small 
stature, and his merely moderate ability as a student,we 
wonder how he became so famous a general. His suc- 
cess is mainly due to his sound judgment, pluck, and 
determination. 

Though at times irascible, he was, in the main, cheer- 
ful and companionable, and had many friends.. But his 
chief talent was in acting at the right moment. Wise 
enough, by reason of his judgment, to know when it 
was best to do a thing, he did it; allowing nothing to 
hinder. While not a great student, he was yet a keen 
observer and what he knew he knew well. 


THE SOLDIER. 


As a soldier, Sheridan was cool, courageous, and 
active. He had a natural instinct for topography which 
aided him in planning battles, and was a rapid gatherer 
of news of the enemy’s movements. As he moved 
from place to place, he came to know the people 
and learned much from them. He was always ready to 
act according to orders, and was never a grumblcr, 
knowing more than the officer in command, and criti- 
cising his movements. He was perfectly obedient. This 
was the reason he was so well fitted to command. 


THE COMMANDER. 


It is the highest thing to say of a general that his 
soldiers have unfailing confidence in him. This is emi- 
nently true of Sheridan. His presence was an inspir- 
ation, and more than once, his impetuous dash forward 
caused his men to rally to victory. Always confident, 
he imbued others with the same feeling. He was a firm 
disciplinarian, but never exacted impossibilities. His 
men, well-cared for, were ready for any emergency, and 
could not be taken by surprise. His talents were not 
one-sided, but he was master of all departments of his 
profession. While his charges were impetuous, he was 
extremely cautious in making them. They were suc- 
cessful because so well planned. 

This, in brief, is the account of a successful soldier, 
and a brave and loyal American. He made his way 
without influence, and with little education, to a high 
military position, being the colleague of Grant and 
Sherman. The elements of success lay all within him- 
self, and had they not been used, the world would never 
have heard the name of Sheridan. After all, it is not 
the amount of ability a man possesses, but the use he 
makes of what he has that separates him from his 
fellow-men. 





A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 


By Miss KaTE V. THOMPSON. 
(CONTINUED.) 
WRONGS OF THE SYSTEM. 

All that I affirm of the wrongs of reading, I might say 
of any other branch of study in a primary or indeed in 
a grammar school. The most grievous errors are com- 
mitted in the name of science, the least harm is done in 
the more mechanical labor of writing and drawing ; but 
a degree of cram and show enters into all, as the natural 
result of a system based upon the assumption that the 
ability to hold a great mass of divers facts is education. 





From year to year new branches are added to the 





—= 
course of study. New requirements are made of the 
teacher ; but all in the line of routine until the whole 
business of ‘‘ getting up a class” has resolved itself into 
a perfunctory round of drudgery more akin to the work 
of a perfect machine, a mill turning out hundreds of 
yards of cotton daily—than aught else within my know. 
ledge. The mill is an excellent thing in its way, the 
reduction of a raw product to a salable article is always 
a benefit to mankind; but when the raw product ig 
human life, and the article produced a stunted, distorteq 
growth, a larger production is not desirable. Of course 
the system often fails, the preservative instinct is strong 
in youth, and other influences modify and check this 
one, powerful as itis. There are many principals anq 
teachers who work very vigorously to reform it, but they 
can do little, being in the minority. Such people, it jg 
curious to notice, are not in the so-called best schools. 
Their protest affects in no way the fact that, where the 
prescribed plan is followed, it results in a superficial per. 
fection, and a real ignorance which is destructive of 4] 
further mental effort. 
REFORMS NEEDED. 

But there are many who will always say, ‘‘ Wedo not 
want wide culture of heart and brain, we want citizens 
who can read, write, and cipher.” Then do not be sur. 
prised that this merely technical training has made 
ciphering in one’s own interest the main object of life. If 
you do not care that your boys know little or nothing of 
the principles of govcrnment which hold us together as 
a nation, that they are almost utterly ignorant of the 
names, not to say thoughts, of our best and wisest states. 
men, writers and rulers, that the simplest and most ob- 
vious laws of political economy are not brought to their 
notice, do not ask for wide views on public questions 
from men. But we do teach United States history, 
Yes ; facts and dates without end ; it is considered by 
the pupil the heaviest burden he has to sustain, and any 
one who will take the trouble to listen to a few recita- 
tions in this naturally interesting subject wll agree 
heartily with him. New York is at times proud of her 
liberal expenditure upon schools ; but such expenditure 
is not, and never can be, a charity. It is simply a good 
investment and should yield a fairreturn. The fact that 
you cannot educate in herds, nor upor husks, needs to 
be brought so forcibly home to the comprehension of 
every tax-payer, that he shali insist upon the actual 
worth of his money in the quality as well as the quan- 
tity of public instruction. It is surely not too much to 
ask that the tendency of state education shall be towards 
the benefit of the body politic. 


REFORMS PROPOSED. 


The pupils require first of all the physical comfort re- 
quisite for good mental work. They need space to sit at 
ease, air to breathe, sanitary arrangements distinctly wn- 
like those prevailing at present, and principals wise 
enough to enforce primary rules of hygiene. When 
these self-evident ‘‘ facts” are made part of the system, 
the number of pupils in a class will be much smaller, 
the teacher’s power increased two-fold, and the chance 
of the pupil toward ‘“‘ life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness”—those ‘‘inalienable rights” of which we are 
gradually depriving him—more than half restored. Mr. 
Thring, one of the most thoughtful of English educa- 
tors, thinks forty pupils enough for any teacher, and 
seriously questions the ability of any one adult brain to 
suffice for a larger number. Some limit there must be, 
the parents must determine, and in fact have frequently 
determined by withdrawing children from crowded 
class-rooms. If the class-rooms are built for ninevy, and 
tney are in new schools, it would still be possible, and | 
should judge reasonable, for citizens to insist upon 4 
right to a fortieth part of the teacher’s time, and erect 
new walls. 

The second requirement will be a reduction of the 
specified number of studies and the consequent increase 
of knowledge and mental growth. I need not dwell up- 
on this point, because it is now fully recognized by 
every one who has thought upon the subject at all. 

The third and last need is the abolition of all arbitrary 
and false tests of progress, as the present annual exam- 
inations of classes by superintendents, and the substitu- 
tion of real co-operation between teachers and their 
official superiors in the common work of elevating hv- 
manity. The sphere of the teacher is limited; how 
much it may be enlarged by the experience and wisdom 
of those who guide and direct the whole course of educa- 
tion, and have a wider field of action, I think all good 
teachers keenly feel. The last is perhaps the greatest 
want. 

THE RESULTS OF REFORM. 





After these three changes are made, we shall indeed 
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offer to our children education, good and sound as far as 
it goes. The pupils may not all speak in the same key 
or walk in straight lines ; but there will be time to teach 
them to speak truthfully and walk honestly, and at pre- 
sent there is no time for such things. A really honest 
teacher with her eyes open to differences in character, 
has often to choose deliberately between the slow pro- 
cess of developing the higher powers of a pupil’s soul by 
sympathy with him in temptation, and the more rapid 
method of tyrannical action, and feels the irn enter 
her soul when she punishes small offenses. Being hu- 
man herself, and possibly humane, she is indignant that 
the exigencies of getting through a grade should re- 
quire all else to be set aside. What of the other sort of 
teacher? Given fifteen minutes for an object lesson, 
you cannot waste (?) half that time teaching a child why 
it is mean to copy ; it is better to stand him upon a chair 
to be hissed by the class ; that takes only three minutes, 
Comment upon this and kindred forms of discipline is 
superfluous. 
TRUE ECONOMY. 


I have not lost sight of the fact that any reformation 
of the schools requires new school-houses, more teachers, 
good plumbing, and possibly a comparatively large out- 
lay of money. That is exactly the point I wish to con- 
sider, as it is a question much agitated at present. It is 
true that more money would be spent in some ways; 
but could it not be saved in others? Not to repeat the 
good old argument that what the city spends on schools 
she saves from alms-house and prisons, nor the equally 
venerable plea that it is a wise economy to make all 
men producers, if possible, let us ask if it is impossible 
to save more directly. School-houses we must have; 
but they may be far less costly in many ways; books are 
needed but a few good ones are better than scores of the 
worthless, expensive things now prepared to do acertain 
work over in many ways; teachers must be paid to live, 
and so must superintendents, janitors, clerks of the 
board, and other useful people; but why not adjust 
their salaries to the actual hours of service and its value? 


FALSE ECONOMY. 


Why economize just where an inferior article is sure to 
tell upon a large number? It is of more importance to 
you that the woman who is in daily intercourse with 
your child shall have a respectable income, than that the 
man who sweeps the building, or the man that inspects 
both, shall have a large one. The amount of money 
spent will be less regretted if rightly distributed. No 
good teacher can be over-paid. No salary can fully 
compensate a superintendent who is a man of wide 
views devoting all time and thought to the great prob- 
lems of education opened to him in this Metropolis: but 
if he be merely ornamental, or engaged in elaborating 
the details of our cut-and-dried system, binding a dead 
body of dogma upon us, he might be thought an expen- 
sive luxury at any price. There may be many ways of 
economizing, if we look closely. Weare conservative in 
educational matters, but we have lately felt that some 
advance might be needful, and have therefore placed 
two women upon the board of education. The sym- 
pathy and interest expressed throughout the country 
show the strong under-current of public feeling, and the 
direction it is sure take. It is but a question of time, let 
us hope, before the worst- abuses pass away and the 
schools become as helpful as they were meant to be. 


AN INVESTIGATION WANTED. 


The present state of affairs is too unconstitutional to en- 
dure, and all that is needed for reform is plenty of reli- 
able evidence against it. It must be evidence given by 
those who believe in the schools as superior to any 
“system” whatever, who will ‘‘set down naught in 
malice nor naught extenuate,” simply tell the tale as 
they know it. If this great body of testimony could be 
collected, it would not be so much a complaint against 
men and measures, as a proof that we have outgrown 
old bonds. It might, indeed, reveal evils upon which I 
have not touched—for I have no wish to probe the mat- 
ter, only to pomt out its general features,—but it would 
at the same time show that we are advancing since we 
admit our imperfections. Such an investigation made 
by disinterested people is a public service too valuable 
to be measured, and it is the earnest desire of all who 
have been impressed by the needs of the schools that it 
may take place without delay. If any statements here 


advanced be thought worthy of attention, the writer 
begs to add that they are based upon actual experience. 
They are put forward as a possible suggestion to those 
who have the desire and power of making them useful, 
and in the belief that an appeal made for children is 


The National Educational Association, 


San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 
JULY 17-20. 


THE WORK OF SECTION MEETINGS. 


Nors.—The effective work of the National Association is done 
in the department meetings. Little freedom for discussion is 
allowed in the general sessions, but in the sections the opportunity 
for interchange of opinions is very great. It is true that time is 
often wasted, but in the end truth is evolved, and advancement is 
made. In the sections thought is concentrated on special topics, 
and teachers are brought together who are working along the 
same lines. The numbers in attendance are smaller, so sympathy 
is promoted, and bonds of union established. The real good of 
the association is done in the section meetings. 

No effort is here made to report all that was said or done, space 
is too limited; we only attempt to give a running view of some 
principal subjects under discussion, referring our readers to the 
annual volume for a full report. We also omit all mention of 
dates and places. It matters not in what hall these papers were 
read, or on what day of the week or month they occurred, we only 
want our readers to know what live issues were presented, and 
what conclusions were reached. 


SUPERINTENDENCE. 


In his opening address Supt. N. C. Dougherty said : 
**Those of us who have for the first time crossed the 
continent to attend this meeting have been impressed as 
never before with the extent and greatness of our coun- 
try.” The speaker paid a high tribute t» the educational 
system of America, and pointed to its leaders—the 
teachers of the land—with evident pride. 


EFFICIENT SCHOOL SUPERVISION 
Was a topic upon which J. M. Greenwood of Kansas 
City, R. K. Buerhle of Lancaster, Pa., M. Chidester of 
Wichita, Ka., and Charles E. Howard of Helena, M. T., 
spoke. Mr. Greenwood's paper, in which twenty-seven 
qualifications for a school superintendent were pointed 
out, evoked the most discussion. It was approved by all 
except Supt. Luckey, Pittsburg, Pa., who thought 
that the first one—that every superintendent should 
have common sense—was all that was necessary. 
The papers criticised the present methods of the super- 
intendents of the land and suggested many improve- 
ments. 
In the discussion that followed their reading, the neces- 
sity of a limitation of the districts of superintendents 
was strongly recommended, it being claimed that too 
many schools were given to individual superintendents 
as a rule. 


ETHICS OF SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


By C. B. Gilbert, principal of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
high school. 

‘Tt is suicidal, ‘‘ he said. ‘‘to educate the intellects 
of children and leave their morals untrained. Moral 
distinctions that puzzle theologians are often quite clear 
tochildren. The first thing to teach a child is self-con 
trol for wise ends. Law, in the sense of constraint, is 
for would-be criminals. The lack of self-control, so 
frequently observable in those who leave school to go 
out into the world, is not due to too few rules during 
their school days, but to too many. Petty discipline 
results in vice and moral infirmity only.” 

An animated discussion followed, the sense of the 
meeting advocating somewhat more rigid discipline than 
the lecturer. 

A resolution was adopted, endorsing the National 
Bureau of Education, and recommending that a suitable 
building be erected to be used exclusively for its benefit. 
The officers for the coming year are: President, Fred M. 
Campbell, of California; First Vice-President, C. C. 
Davidson, of Ohio; Second Vice-President, Dr. George 
Luckey, of Pennsylvania ; Secretary, W. R. Thigpen, of 


HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 
PHILOSOPHY IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


By Dr. W. T. Harris. 

The speaker thought philosophy indispensable to, and 
at the same time the most practical of, all courses of 
study. The true method of science now is pretty gene- 
rally conceded to be the historical one. Something 
being given in a definite manner, philosophy will dis- 
cover, one by one, its time and place. Specialization is 
the cause of all progress. Philosophy, it is said, is the 
enemy of this specialization. Philosophy can explain 
one fact as well as another. All philosophy sets up a 
first principle as a cause of all and the destiny of all. 
The object of all instruction is knowledge. All instruc- 
tion has for its object the relation of man to God and 
God’s universe. The ultimate ground of action must 





must be the basis of higher education. This is true even 
in those colleges where agnosticism prevails. The doc- 
trine of phenomenality in the world is negative, or in the 
language of Herbert Spencer, unknowable. This argu- 
ment is pantheism. The present decadence of philoso- 
phy in schools is only apparent. There is a philosophy 
presupposed in those higher schools, and a bad one, too— 
a revival of Orientalism. 

Dr. Harris summed up his arguments as follows : 
First—That all philosophy carried out arrives at self- 
activity» 

Second—He considers the relations of philosophy as a 
transmission of intellect and will. 

Third—Philosophy is indispensable to higher educa- 
tion. 

The paper was a remarkable one and entirely worthy 
of its eminent author. It was listened to with rapt at- 
tention by the audience. 

A general discussion of the subject ensued, which was 
participated in by Professor Harrison and others. The 
discussion hinged mainly on the point as to whether 
there was any real difference between science and philo- 
sophy.’ 

HISTORY OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
By William Carey Jones. 

The paper was read by W. W. Deamer of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

The ‘paper gave a very comprehensive view of the 
existing condition of collegiate and university education 
upon the coast. In California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Nevada, there were stated to be twenty-two institu- 
tions which claimed the rank of college or university, 
and granted degrees accordingly. ‘‘ These supplemental 
high schools assume the title of universities, and are 
naturally aggressive, so that the popular idea of the 
value of the higher education is lessened by the ineffici- 
ency of the work accomplished,” said the speaker, ‘and 
the university suffers in consequence.” 

A happy tribute was paid the early argonauts who, 
when they laid the foundation of state, provided a free 
ard broad common school system. The history of the 
State University was sketched from its origin in the 
College of California, and the disadvantages under which 
it has labored since the adoption of the new constitution 
in 1879, which, though it provides liberally for the main- 
tenance of the university itself, cuts off the source of 
supply of students, by refusing state moneys to support 
secondary institutions, so that every high school in the 
state, except those of Oakland and San Francisco, were 
closed, were treated upon at length. 

** By such means,” continued the reader, ‘‘ the region 
remote from the bay, which in 1877 sent 50 per cent. of 
the pupils to the university, in 1881 sent but 5 per cent. 
This has been, of late, somewhat remedied by local pride. 
and the cities of Stockton, Sacramento, Alameda, and 
Berkeley have established high schools of the first order, 
from which pupils enter the university upon recommen.- 
dation and without examination.” 

The author claimed that the constitution of the state 
should be revised, making the support of a free high 
school, aided by state funds, mandatory upon the part 
of every community having a sufficieut population. The 
endowment of the university was shown to be about 
$4,000,000, of which private individuals had contributed 
upwards of a million, and the state and federal govern- 
ment each about $800,000. The state also provided by 
constitutional provision a tax of one cent upon each $100 
of property, which for the current year would increase 
the revenues of the university $85,000, making a total 
quarterly income of $200,000, which would be annually 
augmented by the increase in the tax valuation of the 
commonwealth. 

The discussion was opened by W. T. Reid, of Belmont, 
who spoke of denominational schools, and thought the 
tendency toward narrowness and bigotry was being 
obliterated. He believed the great need in educational 
affairs was for more and better institutions for secondary 
instruction. 

Rev. Dr. Benton followed. He gave a brief history of 
denominational educational work on the coast, and 
thought that all the evangelical denominations might 
unite for common educational instruction. 

Other speakers were Dr. Atkinson of Portland, Ore- 
gon, who spoke of the higher instruction in that state, 
Dr. Stratton, of Mills College, and J. B. McChesney, of 
the Oakland high school, A. L. Cook, of Berkeley and 
Dr. Willey. 

Dr. Stebbins then read a paper on 


THE NEEDS AND PROSPECTS OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 





always be a moralone, Philosophy expressed or implied 


He said that the higher education was different in it, 
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kind from the common education, and that it started 
from a center of its own and revolved in its own orbit. 
It might be found in the primary grades and be wholly 
missed in the high school or the university. He con- 
sidered that higher education should be both scientific 
and literary, and that one without the other was but 
half of an education. He claimed that the question of 
the higher education was an economic one, both prac- 
tical and ideal, and quoted the saying of the farmer, 
who being asked to give his son a college education first 
assented and then revoked his consent on the plea that 
‘John might die and then the education would be 
lost.” 

Dr. Stratton then spoke at length on the so-called 
colleges and universities of the state, and scored the paper 
on ‘The History of Higher Education on the Coast,” 
claiming that it was an excellent history of the state 
university, but not a history of higher education in Cali- 
fornia ; that it was intense and narrow, and did not do 
the lesser institutions justice. , 

A. L. Cook read a paper on 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITY AND THE FREE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


J, B. McChesney, of the Oakland high school, followed. 


The following are the officers of the department for 
the coming year: Dr. 8. H. Peabody, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, president ; George H. Howison, of the 
University of California, vice-president ; T. H. McBride, 
of the University of Iowa, secretary. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


By Prof. 8. 8. Parr, of Indiana. 

The paramount question in this connection was held 
to be the relationship of the normal school to aca- 
demic training. All classes of pupils entering the nor- 
mal school should be well prepared by a fair academic 
knowledge. The first normal schools in this country 
were experiments. Although half a century has elapsed 
since transplantation of the normal idea from Germany 
to America, the normal school here is still struggling to 
differentiate itself from the academic schools. In 
theory, the pupils entering normal schools in this coun- 
try have a good academic preparation: but, in fact, the 
great number are sadly deficient in that line. The nor- 
mal schocl of the future will have genera) and special 
methods, and will be purged of the flood. of devices 

+ which properly belong to the art, and not to the science 
of education. In that halcyon day, of which the normal 
school gives promise and potency, purely academic work 
will be done where it belongs. The science and art will 
each receive its distinct recognition, thus insuring a ten- 
fold increase in the use of the training school and ten- 
fold more certain and systematic knowledge of what its 
real uses are. 


THE SUBJECT MATTER THAT PROPERLY 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


By Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Ind. 

He said such a knowledge of the nature, powers, and 
products of the mind should be taught as will enable the 
teacher in all the steps of the educating process to do the 
right thing, at the right time, and in the right way. 
The teacher should have such a knowledge of the his- 
tory of education as will enable him to base his educa- 
tional system on a correct theory of human destiny, and 
to avoid wasteful experiments in his work. These re- 
quirements the would-be teacher must obtain by obser- 
vation and practice in a training school under the 
guidance of experienced and skillful instructors. 

Dr. William T. Harris followed with an essay on what 
should be taught in the normal schools, and gave illus- 
trations of the subject from his personal obeervations. 

The discussion was continued by Lucy M. Wash- 
burne, of San Jose, Cal., who spoke at length of the 
fundamental principles that should be applied to the 
education of normal school teachers. 

Dr. Joseph Baldwin, of Huntsville, Tex., read a paper 
on 


BELONGS TO A 


THE DISTINCT WORK OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


which he stated to be ‘the education of teachers for 
their profession.” 

A general discussion then followed, and the audience 
were addressed by President Irwin Shepard, of Winona, 
Minn., Jerome Allen, of New York, Ira G. Hoitt, of San 
Francisco, and F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, Mo. M. A. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL AS AN ADJUNCT OF THE NORMAL 
SCHOOL, 
by Principal Charles H. Allen, of San Jose, Cal. 

This paper was one of the best presented tothe depart- 
ment. The questions discussed were presented with 
great clearness and force, and the familiarity of Pro- 
fessor Allen with the subject shows his long experience 
with normal schools. 

Miss Mary E. Nicholson, of Indianapolis, Ind., agreed 
with the writer in his views. 


The next paper read was on the subject of 

THE RELATION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL TO THE 

ACADEMIC SCHOOL, 

by Thomas H. Kirk, of St. Paul, Minn. The writer took 
a pessimistic view of normal schools, and complained 
bitterly of their inefficiency.. He said the schools were 
not carrying out the ideas for which they were designed. 
He criticised the course as being bad, and said it should 
be remodeled, until which time normal schools could 
not be successful adjuncts to the public schools. He 
quoted many statistics to enforce his conclusions. 

The paper gave rise to considerable dissent, causing 
personalities which gave the meeting a quite lively and 
breezy character. 

Professor George Farnham, of Neb., said the writer 
criticised too much, and suggested no remedies. 

Dr. E. Oram Lyte, principal of the State Normal 
School of Pennsylvania, said that the conclusions of the 
writer did not hold good for the speaker’s section of the 
country, and were not founded on fact. 

Professor George Cooke, of Illinois, said if the conclu- 
sions of the essayist were true, every normal school 
should be buried forever. 

The dissatisfaction with Professor Kirk’s views be- 
came more serious when Professor Allen caustically 
called them “no true picture of a normal school, but a 
nonsensical conglomeration gathered from catalogues 
and untrue figures.” 

This criticism brought the author of the paper to 
his feet, where he defended himself in a sarcastic way 
which caused the white beards of some of his older col- 
leagues to fairly quiver with anger. Several members 
jumped to their feet, but the chairman declared the 
debate ended, against their earnest protestations. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, Irwin Shepard, of Winona, Minn.; 
vice-president, Lucy M. Washburne, San Jose, Cal.; 
secretary, Ellen A. Williams, of Framingham, Mass. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 

The department was called to order by John Swett, of 
the Girls’ High School, of San Francisco, who introduced 
Professor A. T. Nightingale, principal of the Lake View 
School, Chicago. 

Professor Nightingale delivered an address, which was 
received with much enthusiasm by the teachers. He 
made a strong plea for higher education, claiming that 
the high school is the college of the poor, the leveler of all 
class distinction, the great manufactory of refinement, 
charity, and good will among all the people. 


WHAT STUDY IN ENGLISH IS MOST DESIRABLE? 
was the subject of a paper read by J. B. McChesney, of 
the Oakland high school. 

The speaker considered specifically the studies most 
desirable in the second iry school. He showed first what 
preparation was necessary in English to enter the high 
schools, and then proceeded to show what should be 
done in the study of words, of sentences, and of the com- 
pleted composition. He emphasized the importance of 
reading—that kind of reading in which the pupil both 
gained thought and knowledge. 

Professor Cogswell, of Cambridge, opened the discus- 
sion. John Swett followed. 

Miss Olive Adele Evers, of Minneapolis, read a paper 
on 

RELATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TO THE TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


This paper evoked considerable discussion. Professor 
Swett thought that too much work was compressed in 
the three years’ high school course. Professor Charles 
Parker, of Illinois, Principal Bray Kenyon, and others 
were of the opinion that the normal schools were insuffi- 
cient for the training of good teachers, and believed in 
raising the s andard of admission to those institutions. 
The members next took part in an extemporaneous 
discussion of the subject, 


THE DESIRABILITY OF A FOUR YEARS’ COURSE IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS, 





Montgomery, of Alabama, closed the debate on this sub- 
ject, | 





which called for some fine speeches on educational 











topics. The prevailing sentiment seemed to be in favor 
of the establishment of a four years’ course, without 
interfering with the grammar grades, as tending to turn 
out students equipped for life without the necessity of 
going to college. 

The following resolution was then introduced by Pro- 
fessor Parker, and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the high schoo] teachers, assem- 
bled in the secondary department of the National Educationg) 
Association at San Francisco, that it is of the greatest importance 
in the education of our youth that every effort should be made to 
secure a four years’ course in all the high schools of the nation: 
that their graduates shall be better prepared for college, for the 
training schools for teachers of the prefession, and for the duties 
of business life. 

The following officers were then elected, and the ses- 
sion adjourned : president, A. F. Nightingale, Lake View 
high school, Chicago, Ill.; vice-president, Abram 
Brown, Columbus high school, Ohio; secretary, Miss 
Lizzie Martin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


NORMAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

By Kate Newcomb Tupper, Portland, Or. 

Miss Tupper made a strong and earnest plea in behalf 
of the necessity of special training for teachers who 
devote their lives to elementary instruction. She said 
that probably the reason so many teachers are opposed 
to this special training is because, simply, they have never 
had it themselves, and so éome to think, in a narrow 
way, that it is not necessary. Those who look at the 
matter in its right and broadest sense must reach the 
conclusion that the teacher would be better suited for 
her work if preparatory training were possessed. 
She made a strong plea for special normal training. A 
successful teacher of children, she contended, must be a 
great student of childhood instead of a great student of 
any particular branch of learning. Those who do not 
possess this genius for teaching should undoubtedly 
have this special training. All wisdom and all experi- 
ence indicate that this is the true view, and it is a nar- 
row spirit which refuses to profit by the wisdom and 
experience of others. The best teachers are those who 
have a belief in the sacredness of the calling; a love of 
the work. 

‘* Many see in their work as teachers,” she said, ‘‘lit- 
tle but drudgery. Few teachers of our sex, if the truth 
must be spoken, have chosen their work lovingly in the 
first place. A majority have dropped into it by reason 
of life’s disappointment. The gray creeps into the hair, 
the stoop into the shoulders. But let us shape our lives 
to the beatitude of drudgery, and give the little ones 
the benefit of soul sunshine as well as petty work. She 
who would be an angel in the school-room must have 
arisen on the wings of imagination in the glorious outer 
world. What childhood needs for development is con- 
tact with fully developed womanhood. The true 
teacher’s measure is the true mother’s measure. The 
genuine teacher should possess an enthusiastic profes- 
sional spirit.” 

The speaker expressed herself as strongly opposed to 
excessive school supervision. She also stated that she 
had learned more in attending conventions, by hear- 
ing the private criticisms of women on pcnderous 
papers, than from the papers themselves, however valu- 
able they were. Miss Tupper had the closest attention 
throughout, and was applauded heartily on closing. 

President Brown delivered an address, in which he 
spoke of the debt teachers owe to Greek philosophy, and 
to the Greek researches of its students. A great deal 
was due to the Socratic method, whereby reasoning was 
reduced to a logical system. Plato, the disciple of 
Socrates, had carried forward the good work, and had 
proposed a method of practical reform in civil matters 
by which Americans to-day might take pattern. 
Another apostle of light had been Aristotle, the exponent 
of stoicism and epicureanism. The benefit of these 
classic thinkers to modern teachers was incalculable. 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

By Corwin F. Palmer, Dresden, Ohio. 

Mr. Palmer, said that, previous to Humboldt and Ritter, 
there was no system of learning geography aside from 
an aimless committing to memory of a lot of hetero- 
geneous matter. As geography is an outdoor study, the 
teacher must be a close student of outdoor life. Geogra- 
phy is not dry. If it seems soto the child, the inference 
naturally arises that the teacher is dry. It is more im- 
portant to know why a city is populous than to know its 
population ; to know what makes a nmver long than to 





know its length, The first attention of the child should 
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be attracted toward the products and peculiarities near 
at home. Then he will be prepared to understand and 
generalize on matters at a distance. We should teach 
less the farther away from home we go. ~ The text- 
book is a too important factor in our schools. Pictures 
should be cut from illustrated papers and are very use- 
ful in teaching. Photographs are also valuable. The 
teacher who has traveled some will be better able to 
teach than one who has not. No American boy or 
girl should be allowed to leave school until he or she 
has a comprehensive idea of his or her own country.” 


The discussion upon this subject announced to follow, 
and to be opened by Superintendent W.M. Friesner, of 
Los Angeles, was opened instrad by O. T. Corson, of 
Ohio, in the absence of the gentleman from Los Angeles. 
Mr. Corson heartily approved the sentiments of the 
paper read by Mr. Palmer, and spoke of the foolishness 
of many of the methods of teaching, and also of exami- 
nation. He mentioned one incident where a gentle- 
mau entered a school-room and made an examination, in 
which he asked a pupil to bound a country in Asia. The 
boy did it : but the examiner was forced to look upon the 
atlas to see if he did it correctly. Another country was 
named for another scholar to bound, and the teacher 
himself was compelled to look upon the atlas to see if the 
scholar was correct. ‘‘I knew a model teacher once,” 
continued Mr. Corson, “‘ who in teaching geography took 
her scholars to brooks, to rivers, to mountains, to the 
mounds, which are so numerous in Ohio, and talked to 
them, and read to them and made them acquainted with 
their subjects. She had told them a great deal of the 
Rocky Mountains. On examination day one little girl 
was asked about mountains, when she arose and, with 
closed eyes, said: ‘I can see those Rocky Mountains, 
they are so natural and familiar to me.’” 

0. T. Corson, of Ohio, spoke briefly, criticizing the 
methods in vogue and advocated a scientific treatment 
of the subject. 

Professor W. H. Galbraith, of California, spoke in a 
similar strain, and said that with one of his classes, when 
he first had his attention attracted to this method, he 
also studied the foothills, the mountains, the water- 
courses and the conditions of life thereon and therein, 
and explained and elucidated to his pupils, who made a 
great success with that method of study. 


METHODS OF TEACHING PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


By F. B. Ginn, of Oakland. 

The speaker stated that in 1884 there were 11,000,000 
children of school age in the United States, and that at 
present there were 12,000,000, and that of these children’s 
lives, on an average, two years each were devoted to 
the study of arithmetic. He belived the subject an 
important one, but thought the usual method of instruc- 
tion barren and that much might be more easily accom- 
plished by another system of teaching. A practical 
illustration of the method adopted by the speaker was 
then given, with examples on the blackboard. The 
teachers were convened as a class and put through a 
course of arithmetical training. 

“The nucleus of arithmetical normal training,” said 
the speaker, *‘lies in learning the two numbers, out 
of which the whole is made, and the forty-five possible 
combinations of numbers.” 

The novel method illustrated was warmly applauded. 


METHODS. 

By James G. Kennedy, of San Francisco. 

“ There never has been a thought in this which has not been 
developed by contact with physical matter. When the child is 
born the mind is undeveloped, and that mind is developed by 
contact with the world. Too many teachers crowd the child so 
much that they furnish the thought to the child instead of 
inducing him to think. The first step in reading is not to imitate 
the teacher in his reading, but to get a style of the child’s own 
and thus become a good and independent reader. You group 
words to evolve a thought. The thought depends on how you 
group them. Grouped differently, entirely different thoughts are 
expressed.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Kennedy's paper a spirited 
discussion took place. 

Mrs. L. A. Walker, of Oakland, gave an exhibition 
with her receiving class in the Tonic-Sol-fa methods, 
which elicited frequent applause. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, Joseph O’Connor, San Francisco ; 
first vice-president, Betty Dutton, Cleveland, O. ; sec- 
ond vice-president, J. M. Dewberry, Montgomery, Ala. ; 
secretary, R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster, Pa. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
SOME LIMITATIONS IN INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, 


By Professor George T, Fairchild, Manhattan, Kan- 
Sas, 


- 





“ A firm friend of industrial training must look at the 
cons as well as the pros. Certain limitations are to be 
accepted as arising from the nature of the one to be 
trained, and from the circumstances under which he is 
trained. 

The first are both psychological and physiological and 
require constant study of human nature in youth to 
appreciate them fairly. First—The work of manual 
training has to be graded as carefully to powers of per- 
ception, comprehension, and generalization, as any other 
instruction, or it becomes imitation. The embodiment 
of a thought requires an exhibition of the thought first. 
Second—The progress is limited more evidently by 
individual peculiarities, and therefore classification is 
more difficult. Third—The different parts of the work 
must be often enough repeated to produce Labit in the 
muscular system or there is no training. Hence the 
ground traversed is limited and a few details only are 
mastered. Fourth—These details must be such as have 
a multitude of applications or education is subjected to 
training for a trade at too early a stage of development. 
Fifth—The relation of these details to correct thinking 
must be evident or they degenerate into play.” 

The paper was discussed by Dr. C. M. Woodward, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mr. Z. Richards, of 
Washington City, and Professor John M. Ordway, of 
Tulane University, New Urleans. 

Zalmon Richards, of Washington, D. C., read a paper 
on 
THE RELATION OF INDUSTRIAL TO INTELLECTUAL AND 

MORAL TRAINING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The aim of the paper was to prove the necessity of 
moral and industrial training in company with intellec- 
tual training, and to suggest such means as the writer 
deemed advisable to conduct industrial training. 

The great object of the present life is education It 
is the duty of the state to furnish such means in the 


system of her education as will produce the best citi- | 


zens. The welfare of the state makes it imperative that 
as much attention should be paid to industrial and moral 
training as to intellectual training. 

All children should be made acquainted with the 
names connected with the common employments. 
They should have some practical knowledge of these 
same common employments, and should also be taught 
the connection existing between capital and labor. 
The pupils who most need this industrial training are 
the ones to whom such training is denied, it being only 
obtainable in the higher institutions of learning. The 
tendencies of the time indicate that the time is not so 
far distant when the states will provide industrial 
schools for both sexes. 

A paper on 
THE EDUCATIONAL POWER AND UTILITY OF INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION AND MANUAL TRAINING IN OUR 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


was read by T. O. Crawford, of Oakland, Cal. The 
paper opened- with the description of the development of 
an acorn placed in the soil, to illustrate the writer’s con- 
ception of the term ‘“ Education.” He afterward 
embodied his illustration in the definition that ‘‘ Educa- 
tion is the unfolding of infolded life.” The reason why 
pupils in the grammar grades, the paper said, are not 
so eager to construct articles as those of lower grades is 
because that tendency has been crushed under the 
juggernaut of repression. Boys in the country attend- 
ing school but half the time city boys do, still have more 
real knowledge. This is owing to their increased 
facilities of observation ; thus in a measure proving the 
necessity of manual training in the public schools. 


A DEFENSE OF MANUAL TRAINING, 


By Miss Josephine Locke, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Locke defended the manual-training schools and 
the kindergarten. She believed from what she alleged 
to be a fact, that all of the Hebrews teach their children 
trades. Moses must have attended a manual training 
school. Christ was for years at the carpenter’s bench. 
It is the mission of Americans to emancipate manual 
training from the thralldom of slave labor. [Applause.] 
Our ideas are now ahead of our ability to execute. We 
must learn to do, as well as to criticize. 

Dr. Thompson, of Indiana, continued the discussion. 


He believed in both the science and the art side of edu- 
cation. 


President Fairchild, of Kansas, believed that educa- 
tion must be general. 
Superintendent Buehrle, of Lancaster, Penn., pre- 

sented a paper on 
THE POPULAR CRAZE 





extent of the earth earthy; hence the demands of the 
body are likely to prevail, but there are inequalities in 
practical education, some of which are the facts that 
the possession of material wealth is inimical to creative 
ability in art or to moral power in life; that man's 
bodily structure proclaims the superiority of the mental 
over the physical; that his happiness depends not on 
the abundance of the things that he hath,but on what he 
is; that man’s education should iead not only to crea- 
tion but also to preservation ; that the great problems 
still remaining and now pressing for solution are social 
and moral, viz. : marriage, amusements, art, literature. 
There are also political problems: the distribution of 
capital ; the abolition of monopoly ; political freedom ; 
personal liberty. 


NorTs.—We regret that the report of this section is unavoidably 
incomplete. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 
THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
By Nathan C. Schaeffer. Mr. Shaeffer in his paper 
said ;: ° 
“ All beauty is a species of expression. Expression begets and 
clarifies thought. The contemplation of a beautiful object lifts 


the soul to higher planes of thought and enjoyment. The occupa- 
tions of the kindergarten make the child an incipient artist and 


lay the foundation for esthetic culture in all directions. Beauty 
may be enlisted in the service of sin, and thus help to enervate 
our whole being ; when rightly employed it expands the intellect, 


elevates the soul, and gives strength to character. When beauty 
passes over into the sublime, especially in the form of tragedy, it 
inspires to noble deeds and great achievements. * There is but a 
step from the sublime to the ludicrous.’ The comic acts as a safe- 


ty-valve to let off our discontent with the ills and contradictions 
of life. It serves to correct many foibles in the conduct of young 
people. When abused it may destroy a teacher's influence. Hence 
it should be used with care ‘and skill. The beautiful in its three 


great forms is needed to secure the harmonious development of 
child-life.” 


AN IDEAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS. 

By C. H. McGrew.—He presented an interesting plan 
for such an institution, which in substance was that it 
should be divided into two departments—a developing or 
model school, for the harmonious education of children, 
observation and practice teaching ; and the professional 
instructions and training. The developing school should 
look toward a close study of child nature, the unfolding 
of its powers and growing capacity, teaching it to ob- 
serve, think, and express its thoughts, etc. The other 
department, the professional instruction is of the 
greatest importance. The greatest of care should be 
taken in fitting teachers for this work. In persona] 


sound mind in a sound body, and a well-balanced na- 
ture ; above all, a good cheerful heart, an expressive 
face and a genuine love and sympathy for childhood. 
The courses to be gone through should include at least 
two years’ work. At certain hours of the day the model 
school should be open for observation and practice teach- 
ing by the students, under the supervision of the train- 
ing teachers. Many other valuable suggestions were 
made. 

In discussing Mr. McGrew’s paper Mrs. C. W. Dohr- 
mann, of Stockton, Cal., took the ground that education 
is the development of the better activities of human be- 
ings. The kindergarten system is the only system by 
which proper child education may be carried on. The 
growth of kindergartens is phenomenal. San Francisco 
has a fine system. She thought it a very great mistake 
to stop kindergar‘en instruction because a child is large 
enough to attend other schools. The prevalent idea ; 
that the practicability of the kindergarten idea is limited 
to very young pupils, is the only thing which has pre- 
vented its universal adoption in the schools. The San 
Francisco school board has shown superior wisdom in 
incorporating the system into that of the public schools. 

Mrs. Kate Wiggin said : ‘‘ God has put his mark of ap- 
proval on woman’s work in kindergartens. Men of- 
ten worry lest women become strong-minded. I won- 
der whether they are ever worried Jest women become 
too weak-minded. Kindergarten work makes better 
women. Some fear the kindergarten teachers may mar- 
ry and give up their new accomplishments. I trust they 
will marry, and that man is stupid who passes them by. 
If there is not a school to train boys in, within fifty years 
none of them will be good enough for our girls.” 

Mrs. Wiggin was followed by Miss Kate McCulloch, 
of St Louis, who made a spirited extempore speech. 
She said: “Every exhibit sent as a greeting from St. 
Louis is by the children. The ideal kindergarten I have 
found at San Francisco.” 

Mrs. Cooper followed and thanked Miss McCulloch for 
her greeting. She was loudly applauded. 





for practical education. Our yery nature is to a large 





The Frosbel hymn was rendered in a pleasing manner 


qualifications it should be expected, as far as possible, a. 
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by the audience, with piano accompaniment by {Mrs. 
Kate Wiggin. 

Mrs. Wiggin’s class of young ladies sang ‘‘ The Cradle 
Song,” and ‘‘The Sailor Boy.” The audience seemed 
greatly pleased and manifested appreciation of the sing- 
ing. 

The Pundita Ramabai was introduced by Mrs. Cooper. 
She came forward amid applause and made a brief but 
spirited speech on her favorite scheme of educating Hin- 
doo women. She said that women in India have learned 
to like ignorance and slavery. From kindergartens she 
learned how to touch the hearts of Hindoo mothers, and 
win them to the plan of education. Missionaries who go 
to India should study the kindergarten system, and not 
look upon it as mere play. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass., delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Relation of the Kindergarten to the Pub- 
lic Schools.” The gentleman’s remarks were listened to 
with marked attention, and when he had concluded he 
was the recipient of a louder outburst of applause than 
is often heard in a meeting-room. 

He said that the kindergarten is and should be a vital 
part of the public school system, because it can take chil- 
dren before they are able to go to school, and teaches 
them useful lessons of culture that will always remain 
by them. They also learn things that will help them 
materially when they enter the public schools. He 
thought that crime would be on the decrease when chil- 
dren of poor and ignorant parents would be taken into a 
kindergarten with children of more cultured parents, 
where they could have the benefits of good influence. 
He paid a high tribute to the work of the St. Louis kin- 
dergartens. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of W. E. 
Sheldon, of Boston, Mass., as president, Miss M. McCul- 
loch, of St. Louis, Mo., as vice-president, and Mrs. Kate 
D. Wiggin, of San Francisco, Cal., as secretary. 


ART EDUCATION, 


FREE INDUSTRIAL DRAWING IN EVENING SCHOOLS. 
By Geo. H. Bartlett, of Boston. He said : 


* A large amount of attention is being paid at present to the il- 
literacy prevalent in many of our large cities. The only way 
that I can see to do away with this evil is to erect evening schools 
at which the people can learn the higher branches of any art they 
may have a passion for. The need of many of these evening 
schools, such as the free industrial evening drawing schools of Bos- 
ton, is daily becoming more felt. The proposition that the schools 
would prove failures, because the men and women would not care 
to acknowledge their ignorance by attending them, would not 
hoid good, because in Boston, where they are established, the 
working people never miss a lesson after they have entered the 
school until they have completed their course. I can testify tothe 
wonderfnl benefits derived by the pupils in the Boston schools. 
Many of the pupils, who formerly earned their bread by thesweat 
of their brows in the mills, are now filling excellent positions 
where a knowledge of drawing is absolutely necessary.” 


The discussion which followed was participated in by 
Superintendent Jones, of Erie, Pa., Henry T. Bailey, of 
Massachusetts, Albert H. Munsell, of Paris, France, L. 
8. Thompson, of Indiana, and Josephine Locke, of Mis- 
souri. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HIGH AIM IN THE TEACHING OF 
DRAWING. 


By Albert H. Munsell, L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 
He said : 

“The clock-like regularity of the teacher's duties and the mon- 
otonous character of his or her existence are elements which 
threaten the mental health. New thoughts must refresh and 
higher aims stimulate our efforts or we shall become time-servers 
unworthy to be called educators, a hindrance rather than a help 
in the national growth. The office of the teacher isto make the 
pupil better than its parents and to improve the race mentally, 
morally, and physically. In order to do this we must be sincere’ 
for the pupil reads his teacher unerringly, despite ali pose and 
protestation. Religious feeling must be cherished or we lose the 
power which reared the Parthenon and decorated the chapel of 
the Vatican. The public school being the chief factor in any 
broadspread taste for art, we should strive to remove all narrow- 
ness and envy, and aim ata large treatment of the subject of 
drawing, which shall make it a source of inspiration to every mind 
in whatever line of effort the future may determine.” 


IS THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
OBJECTS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OVERESTIMATED ? 


By L. 8. Thompson, Lafayette, Ind. Among other 
things he said : 

“If this question is asked with reference to the whole country, 
we should say, ‘ No,’ because not one school in twenty values the 
construction of objects at all. If asked with reference to a few 
enthusiastic advocates, we should say, ‘ Yes,’ because we do not 
believe it is to be anything like a panacea for our present defects. 
The chief value of school exercise is to stimulate thought and feel- 
ing, and in such a manner as to leave a lasting effect. Ultimate 
ends, such as the formation of character, must be kept in view bz 
the teacher. That person is the best teacher who learns how to 
convert for distant ends into the immediate aims of the pupil,” 





HISTORIC ORNAMENT AND DESIGN IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


By Henry T. Bailey, of Mass. 


He said: “To insure success in teaching any subject we must 
first be persuaded of its importance, then we must have a definite 
plan of attack, and we must keep the desired end in view from 
the outset. The study of historic ornament and design is of 
great value in training the pupil's heart, head, and hand, and a 
knowledge of these subjects will enrich and gladen all his after 
life. Examples of historic ornament should not be merely copied 
by the pupil, they should be analyzed and compared. In the high 
school, historic ornament may be studied in connection with arch- 
itectural drawing and color. The grammar school course should 
aim to acquaint the pupils with principles of design, and the high 
school course should teach the proper application of these princi 
ples in applied design. It is far better to make one practical ap- 
plied design in a year, than to produce a dozen which can be ap- 
plied with success to nothing but the waste-basket.” 

At one time during the meeting of this department, 
President Bartlett and about seventy-five devotees of the 
brush, and palette marched slowly down the south side 
of the art gallery, on the wail of which hung several 
hundred specimens of the students’ work. President 
Bartlett pointed out the meritorious portions of the 
specimens, and explained the good points. The most 
interesting portion of this exhibit was class B, which 
contained designs for different machines and models, 
from the Industrial Evening Drawing School, Boston. 

The officers of this section for the coming year, are 
Langdon 8S. Thompson for president, T. J. Richardson 
for vice-president, and Miss M. Louise Field for secre- 
tary. 


MUSIC. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 


S. McBurney, of San Francisco, illustrated his method 
of teaching the Tonic Sol-fa system in a highly interest- 
ing manner. He claimed that twice the results in one- 
half the time could be obtained from the use of this 
method over the old notation. 

Something of humor was developed in the audience 
when he compared ‘‘do” to the stern father of a 
family, ‘‘la” to a sad mother, ‘‘sol!” as the bright 
brother, “me” as a sweet sister, and further illustrated 
his method of teaching children by a chant, in which 
the notes of the scale were associated with birds of var- 
ious kinds and in various positions. A class of nine 
little girls, pupils of the grade teachers in the public 
schools of the city, then came forward, and under the 
guidance of Mr. McBurney sang very creditably, using 
the Tonic Sol-fa system. 

The instructor then spoke of the four leading features 
in music, tone character, relative pitch, duration or rel- 
ative length of note, and accent. He said that the 
musical condition of this country was deplorable, that 
it was where Scotland was thirty years ago. before the 
new notation came into vogue, and stated that he would 
illustrate the new method in its first three stages the 
next day at 10 o’clock, and the fourth and fifth stages on 
Friday at the same hour. 


A WARM TIME IN WHICH TONIC-SOL-FA COMES 
OUT AHEAD. 


H. L. Griggs, of Denver, vice-president of the depart- 
ment, thought that he had not seen anything from the 
class exhibited, that could not be done in less time by 
the notation system. He characterized the perform- 
ance as ‘‘a very poor exhibition,” and considered the 
system, as a method of instruction, palpably behind the 
old way. 

Mr. Ruggles agreed with the last speaker, and 
‘thought less of the Tonic Sol-fa system than ever be- 
fore.” He said there was nothing good in the system 
that was not used in the old methods. Mr. Hayward, of 
New York, followed in the same tenor, referring to an 
experience of twenty years. 

D. Lambert, off the Lincoln school, San Francisco, 
took up the cudgel in defense of the system, and ina 
vigorous speech ‘‘ resented the slurs just cast upon Pro- 
fessor McBurney and his class,” and said he “‘ never yet 
had seen a class taught by the old method that could 
read at sight the most ordinary score.” This remark 
drew out suppressed exclamations of surprise from all 
over the audience. The discussion then waxed warm, 
until the president rose and closed it with a few judi- 
cious remarks. 

Although Mr. McBurney explained that he had been 
disappointed in getting the class which he expected, on 
account of the vacation, most of the audience seemed to 
think that the tests given were well executed, as each 
was received with hearty applause. The chief exercises 
were singing in two parts, as Mr. McBurney pointed on 
the medulator, including transition to the dominant 


noves of the melodic minor and extreme modulations of 
2, 8, and 4removes as from C to D, E wo E mmor,G 
major, G minor, B flat, D major, etc. These changes 
were sung with good appreciation of the tonality, and 
obtained well-deserved applause. 

A pretty lively discussion followed, in which Mr. 
Ruggles, Mr. Griggs of Denver, and others, claimed 
that equally good results could be obtained from the or- 
dinary notation. On the other hand, Mr. Lambert, 
vice-principal of the Lincoln Grammar School, said that 
with one exception he had never found any sight-sing- 
ing worthy of the name in California schools. In reply- 
ing, Mr. McBurney stated that he appealed to exper- 
ience, and mentioned that he had just received a tele- 
gram from Chivago, which stated that at the Music 
Teachers’ Association, a class prepared by Mr. Black- 
man, a strong opponent of Sol-fa, attempted only two of 
the sight tests written by Dr. Root, and then gave up, 
while the Tonic Sol-fa class of Mr. Robertshaw, sang the 
five tests triumphantly. At the Dublin normal schools, 
some time ago, a similar test was held before Sir Robert 
Stewart, professor of music at Trinity College, when the 
staff notation class on Hullah’s system declined mak- 
ing any public exhibition, while the Tonic Sol-fa class 
not only sang from Sol-fa, but from the staff as well. 
Following the discussion on the above topic, was a 
paper by Mrs. M. E. Brand, of Madison, Wis., being a 
narration of various helpful things she had learned in 
her experience in teaching music. At its close the 
author was gratified by seeing professors and teachers 
of music from all parts of the country rise and say, 
with unanimity of opinion almost, that it was the best 
paper they had ever heard presented before a musical 
convention. Following closely upon the debate about 
the Tonic Sol-fa method, it was like oil upon water in 
mollifying matters. 


SHOULD MUSIC INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS BE 
REQUIRED BY STATUTE LAW. 


By Dr. T. J. Morgan, of Providence. 


Arguments were adduced to prove that music was a 
necessary part of education ; that it not only belonged 
to the esthetic side of man’s life, but was an important 
factor in the cultivation of attention, judgment, dis- 
crimination, imitation, etc., as well asa help to physi- 
cal and moral improvement ; that in the great experi- 
ments this nation was making of blending together all 
the nationalities of the round world, music would prove 
a more potent solvent in removing tribal differences, 
and welding opposing factions into one then mathe- 
matics, geography, or all the sciences ; and that, as a 
means of supplying man’s highest religious feelings 
with a vehicle for expression, nothing could take the 
place of the divine art. It was, therefore, imperative 
that it should be taught in our schools. On inquiry it 
was found that four states were moving in this direc- 
tion, but it was rather a surprise when Mr. Elwood 
stated that California was in the van, as it is the only 
state where the law says, ‘‘ Music shall be taught in all 
schools.” 


+» 





A LESSON ON THE HORSE. 





I. INTRODUCTION. A domestic animal. Compare domes 
tic and wild. In form, beauty, strength, and speed it is 
unsurpassed. All it has is at man’s disposal. It is man’s 
servant. 

Il. STRUCTURAL ADAPTATIONS. 

1. Skin. Most animals that are used for burdens have 
thick skins. Thin skins would be soon worn by friction. 

2. Hair. Easily cleaned. Ifthe hair were rough what 
would combing be? A painful operation. Elicit that 
exertion produces heat. A horse is often seen to sweat; 
infer that fur or wool would not be so suitable as hair. 

8. Mane. Beautiful, adds to the horse’s appearance 
Compare with hair on our own heads. 

4. Tail. Long. What is the horse seen to do with it 
Knock flies away from its side. 

5. Feet. What does it wear on its hoof? How are these 
puton? The hoof has no nerves, therefore the horse has 
no pain from this. Point out the weight of the body, 
refer to its rapid movements,—the whole weight of its 
body coming down on its legs and feet. How is the shock 
broken? How is it that the bones do not break. Describe 
the beautiful contrivance by means of which it is preserved 
from injury. 

6. Teeth. What does it eat? Where does it obtain its 
food ? What sort of teeth has it ? 

Ill. HABITS AND USEs. 

Used for riding and driving, and to draw heavy burdens. 

The horse is intelligent ; it knows his master. It obeys 
the word of command. It can be taught. 

It is careful, It picks its way through a crowded street. 
Tt goes cautiously by strange objects, Jt has been know? 





and sub-dominant ; also, singing agcidentals, the altered 


{9 lift p child off the road and put itan the walk. 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


A statue of Gen. G. K. Warren was unveiled at Gettysburg. 
[What part did Gen. Warren take in the battle of Gettysburg ?] 

A company will construct a telegraph and telephone line from 
Chili to New York City. [Show some of the benefits to be derived 
from telegraphic communication with South America. Through 
what countries will this line pass if constructed along the west 
coast of South America ?] 

A riot took place in Paris at the funeral of Gen. Eader, the ex- 
Communist. [What isCommunism? What part has it played in 
the history of Paris ?] 

Large numbers of Mormons are settling in Northwest Canada 
[Who are the Mormons? In what territory are they found in 
large numbers? What is their attitude toward the U. 8. govern- 
ment? Why are they removing to Canada 7] 

The President has authorized Congress to invite the nations of 
this hemisphere to a conference next year. [What nations would 
take part in such a conference? Which are republics? Which 
are the most powerful? What nation abolished slavery recently 7] 

An ocean cable will be laid between Canada and Australia. [To 
what empire are these countries subject? After this line is com- 
pleted, how could a telegraphic message be sent from Melbourne 
to Liverpool ?] 

The question of the annexation of Canada is again agitated. 
[How would the annexation settle the fisheries dispute? What 
other effect would it have on business ?] 


The bill appropriating $30,000 for the erection of a battle monu- 
ment at Princeton, New Jersey, bas been favorably reported in 
the Senate. [What was the result of the battle of Princeton? 
What effect did it have on the patriots’ cause 7] 


A Congressional committee is investigating matters relating to 
immigration. [What classes of immigrants (it is claimed) should 
be excluded? Why ?] 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


A railroad is being built from Siam to Southwestern China 
[What has been the attitude of the Chinese government towards 
uch enterprises? Why? Why this new departure ?] 

Mr. Spurgeon has recently borne loving testimony to the influ- 
nee which his mother had in shaping his character and life. 
What can you say about Mr. Spurgeon’s work ?] 


Yale College has conferred upon Mark Twain the degree of 
aster of Arts. [For what is he famous? Name some of his 
works. } 


The corner-stoue of the statue of Robert Burns,a gift to the 
city by the late Mary McPherson, was laid in Albany. [Give some 
facts of Burns’ life. What lessons do they teach? Why are his 
works popular the world over ?] 


The Suez canal shares which Lord Beaconsfield’s government 
purchased for four million sterling have now a value of nine 
million. [What waters does this canal connect? Why is it a 
great benefit to commerce ?] 


The India office in London will publish a catalogue of Sanscrit 
manuscripts in the library of the office. 


M. Grevy, late president of the French republic, is writing his 
memoirs, which wili comprise events which happened in France 
between 1848 and 1886. [What were the circumstances attending 
his retirement from the presidency 7) 


While Austraha is complaining of rabbits, Russia is invaded by 
the marmots. In certain provinces in Odessa it has been proposed 
to try Pasteur’s system of inoculating them with chicken-cholera, 
but the administrative authorities have not given the scheme 
their approval. [Why is it thought desirable to exterminate these 
animals? Who is Pasteur ?] 

In Germany, when the thermometer rises to seventy-seven 
degrees Fahrenheit in the shade, at ten o’clock in the morning, a 
holiday is proclaimed to the pupils until afternoon. 


Don’t wait till your system is all run down, but take Hood’s 
Sarsarpailla now. Sold by all druggists. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


At the meeting of the school trustees of Pasadena, the follow- 
ing appointments were made: 

E. T. Pierce, superintendent ; Herbert Pinckney, principal of 
Wilson school ; A. L. Hamilton, principal of California school; B. 
V. Garwood, principal of Washington school; C. W. Hodson, 
principal Colorado school. 

Superintendent Pierce has been in attendance at the National 
Convention. He will soon enter upon his sixth year of successful 
work. 





COLORADO. 

Prof. Lee Champion, of Coal Creek, Fremont county, will next 
year direct the work at Salida, Chaffee county. Salida is one of 
the pleasantest as well as one of the most important points in the 
state, and Champion will find full scope for his powers of organi- 
zation. Heis the right man. 

Miss Belle Minor continues in charge of Canon City. She is an 
able organizer, and a first-class instructor. The board will spend 
this year about $15,000 in buildings. There is no better town in the 


The board of education of tbe Presbyterian church has recently 
P-0 cna pael mailer eae sin apmeaes buildings at Del 
orte. 


Colorado College has secured a new president (name not at 
hand) and has a bright outlook, It is a grand institution in a 
charming location, 

Howard. J, H, FREEMAN, 


IOWA. 
Upper lowa University, Dr. J. W. Bissell, president, had an 
attendance of four hundred and forty students last year. 

C. H. Guerney leaves Shenandoah and goes to Marengo. 

A. C. Hart leaves Knoxville and goes to Franklin Academy, 
Nebraska. 

G. W. Samson remains at Belle Plaine. . 

Supt. Robbins remains at Lyons. 

I. N. Beard goes from Prairie City to Greenfield. D. M. Kelly 
succeeds him at the former place. 


Newton retains Dan Miller. 

Simpson College at Indianola is erecting two large buildings. 

Cedar Falis. W. N. Hott. 
MISSOURI. 


Dr. Richardson has again been re-elected superintendent of the 
Sedali: schools. The board and the people are unanimous and 
hearty in their approval uf his work. 

The synods of the Cumberland Presbyterian churches of 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado, have located their new 
college at Marshall. This city gives a bonys of $162,000 to secure 
it; $100,000 will be put into endowment and $50,000 into buildings. 

Supt. J. M. White has been re-elected at Carthage and his 
salary raised. 

Supt. E. H. Long has been re-elected in St. Louis for a term of 
three years. 

W. H. Lynch has been re-elected at Mt. Grove. 

Hannibal. H. K. WARREN. 

NEW YORK. 
County Institutes. 

Sept. 17, Johnstown, I. H. Stout, Conductor, J. B. Thyne, Johns- 
town, Ass’t Conductor. Sept. 17, Hunter, C. T. Barnes, Con- 
ductor, E. R. Parsons, Hunter, Ass’*t Conductor. Sept. 17, Cana- 
joharie, 8. H. Albro, Conductor, H. K. Salisbury, Fort Plain, Asst 
Conductor. Sept. 17, Central Square, H. R. Sanford, Conductor, 
T. D. Blye, Centra) Square, Ass’t Conductor. Sept. 24, New 
Paltz, H. R. Sanford, Conductor, G. Terwilliger, High Falls, Ass’t 
Conductor. Sept. 24, Warsaw, 8. H. Albro, Conductor, C. H. Fos- 
ter, Warsaw, Ass’t Conductor. Sept. 24, Canandaigua, I. H. Stout 
Conductor, A. C. Aldridge, Victor, Ass’t Conductor. Sept. 24, 
Greene county, C. T. Barnes, Conductor, N. Sweet, New Baltimore» 
Ass’t Concuctor. Sept. 24, Angelica, D. D. Dickson, Angelica, 
Ass’t Conductor. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Miss Aldrich, of the graduating class of Colby Academy, is to 
sail this fall for Aracan, Burmah, where she will engage in mis- 
sionary work. 

The following are new trustees of Colby Academy; Rev. G. W. 
Gardiner, D.D., of New London; Rev. W. C. McAllister, of Man- 
chester, F. C. Dow, of Manchester, IT. E. Balch, of Wakefield, 
Mass. 

We learn that the proposed endowment of $50,000, of which Mr. 
Colgate of New York offered one-half on condition of the assur- 
rance of the rest, will become a fact. The academy library is to 
receive an increase of volumes. The enlarged curriculum of 
study begun last year will be continued. 

Harold North Fowler, Ph.D., succeeds Prof. Kittredge as in- 
structor in Latin at Phillips Exeter Academy. Since graduating 
trom Harvard in 1880, he has studied at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and in the American Classical School at Athens. 

Mr. Henry 0. Aiken, of Amherst, has been appointed teacher of 
the classics in St. Luke’s School, Bustleton, Philadelphia. School 
term begins the middle of September, and closes the middle of 
June, with Christmas and Easter recesses. 

Mrs. Mary J. Fife, for 20 yea:sa teacher in the Lincoln street 
school at Manchester, died recently. 


ONTARIO. 


The public school board of Ottawa has followed the example of 
Toronto in grading and fixing the salaries of all its teachers 
according to class of certificate and length of service. Women 
holding second-class certificates begin at $300 and increase $24 a 
year up to $420. First-class certificates range from $432 to $648. 
Assistant masters with second-class commence at $540 and go up 
to $660. Assistants holding first-class certificates range from $660 
to $780. Principals get $804 for the first year, and $1,200 for the 
twelfth and subsequent years of service. 

Picton high school has made large additions to its library and 
scientific apparatus. It has four teachers and one hundred and 
fifty students. 

Napanee high school, under its able paincipal, Mr. Fessenden, 
has completely outgrown its present abode. A fine new building 
is in course of erection, at a cost of about $12,000. 

Nearly four hundred undergraduates, of whom about thirty are 
women, passed the various examinations of the four years’ arts 
course at Toronto University. The degree of B. A. was conferred 
on eighty-five, of whom four were women. Several ladies 
secured the highest honors of their departments. In moderns 
they are hard to beat. r 

Dr. Daniel Wilson, the veteran educationist, principal of 
University College, Toronto, has declined the honor of knight- 
hood offered him by the imperial government. Dr. Wilson con- 
siders his present title more honorable than that of knighthood. 

Prof. Brown, who has filled the chair of agriculture very ably 
for the past eight years in Guelph Agricultural College, has 
resigned his professorship, and started for Australia to engage in 
similar work. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Greenville has levied a local supplementary school tax of one 
and a quarter mills for the coming school year. This is an in- 
crease of a quarter of a mill. The tax was unanimously voted. 
T. C. Gower, Dr. J. F. Dorroh, P. T. Hayne, Prof. H. T. Cook, 
Dr. E. F. 8. Rowley, and A. H. Cureton, were elected a school 
board for the next two years. These gentlemen constituted the 
old board, except Mr. Cureton whuo was chosen in the place of 
8. 8. Thompson, (colored.) 

Spartanburg has levied a school tax of two mulls. This is an 
increase of one mill, A new school board was elected. It con- 
sists of Dr. W. T. Russell, M. Carlsen, 8. B. Ezell, J. K. Jennings, 
and H. E. Ravenel. The city will soon vote on a proposition to 
issue $12,000 worth of bonds to build a school-house. It is esti- 
mated that three-fourths of the yotes will be im favor of the 





measure. 


Greenville’s two new brick schooi-houses are under contract and 
being built. Under the contracts the houses are to be ready for 
use by the middle of September. 

J.C. Cork has done good work at Ninety-six. The people of 
that thriving town propose to build a new school-house to cost, 
$1,500 or $2,000. 

Fairfield county had a normal institute at Winnsboro, at which 
the veteran schoolmaster, W. H. Witherow, Winnsboro, was 
principal. Dr. E.8. Joynes, South Carolina University, and Miss 
Annie Bonham, Columbia graded schools, were assistants. 
Greenville, 8. C. Ww. 8. MORRISON. 


TENNESSEE. 


Several public schools, which usually run about two months in 
the year, in this section, have begun work. 

The Dancyville high schoo] bas called Mr. Nate Gibson of this 
place,who has just returned from Vanderbilt University, to fill its 
highest chair. 

Mary Sharp College, Winchester, which has the honor of being 
the first really classical institution for girls in the United States, 
an institution that requires a mastery of Greek, Latin, and higher 
mathematics, before conferring the degree B. A.—has lost two of 
its professors; the vacancies have been filled. This section of 
the state is discussing the propriety of abolishing the office of 
county superintendent, throwing his work into the hands of the 
district directors. 
Stanton Depot. W. D. Powe. 

. VERMONT. 


Elisworth Johnson, a teacher of recognized ability and excel- 
lence, has been elected principal of the Springfield graded schools. 

Mr. O. F. Davis, has resigned his position of principal of the 
Bellows Falls high school. 

Hon. Levi P. Morton has given Middlebury College $10,000. 

The new school building for Black River Academy, at Ludlow, 
is fast approaching completion. It will not be ready for use dur- 
ing the fall term, but efforts will be made to get it ready by 
winter. 

The commissioner appointed to investigate the school system, 
and recommend improvements, is hard at work, and an import- 
ant: report is expected soon. It then rests with the legislature te 
furnish means for improvement. “ Will they do it?” 

Perkinaville. B. H. ALLBER. 


WISCONSIN. 


The following changes have been made in the faculties of the 
state normal schools: Prof. A. A. Upham, of Westfield, Mass., has 
been appointed teacher of natural sciences, vice Prof. Stump: 
Miss Anna Cottrell, of Battie Creek, Michigan, teacher of English 
literature and language, vice Miss Whitaker; both appointments 
at Whitewater. Prof. C. G. Paine, a former principal of the 
Beloit high school, was chosen teacher of mathematics at River 
Falls to succeed Mrs. E. W. Watson. 

Anthony Evans, of Oshkosh, son of the Rev. R. T. Evans, has 
decided to accept the cal] to the Greek professorship in Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., to which chair he was recently elected. 

President Raymond, of Lawrence University, has decided to 
remain in his present position another year, notwithstanding the 
offer to allow his name to go before the board of trustees as a 
candidate for the presidency of Wellesley. 

Col. Lingia Lomia, late professor in military science and tactics 
at the Wioconsin University, has been called by the government 
to take charge of special matters in New York harbor. 

About fifty teachers from Milwaukee and vicinity attended the 
National Convention at San Francisco. 

Prof. P. M. Bach, teacher of German in the Milwaukee schools, 
read a paper on “ Reading Music at Sight, from Notes,"’ before the 
National Teachers’ Convention at San Francisco. 

The regents of the state university, increased the law depart- 
ment appropriation from $5,000 to $11,000, established a deanship, 
increased the fees from $75 to $100, removed the law school to 
ladies* hall, and appointed Burr Jones, of Madison, to the faculty. 
They also established a chair of agricultural physics, with a salary 
of $2,000. 

Dr. H. Dorner, lately director of the German-English Academy 
of Milwaukee, has accepted an appointment as principal of the 
Thirteenth Ward primary school in that city. 


St. Francis. KE. A. BELDA. 
Teachers’ Inatitutes. 

Waukesha, Aug. 20-27 Plymouth, Aug. 27-Sept. 10 
Chilton, Aug. 20-27 Westfield, Sept. 3-10 
Bristol, Aug. 20-27 «Shawano, Sept. 3-17 
Bloomington, Aug. 20-27 = Spring Green, Sept. 3-10 
New Lisbon, Aug. 20-27 =Edgerton, Sept. 3-10 
Alma, Aug. 20-27 Fifield, Sept. 10-17 
Weyauwega, Aug. 20-Sept.3 Mount Sterling. Sept. 10-17 
Dodgeville, Aug. 20-Sept.3 Whitehall, Sept. 10-17 
Oshkosh, Aug. 27-Sept.3 Friendship, Sept. 10-24 
Merrill, Aug. 27-Sept.3 Rhinelander, Sept, 17-24 
Elkhorn, Aug. 27-Sept.3 Cumberland, Sept. 17-24 
Union Grove, Aug.27-Sept.3 Plover, Sept. 24-Oct. 1 
Richland Centre, Aug. 27-Sept.3 Wautoma, Oct, 1-15 
Tomah, Aug. 27-Sept.3  Asbland, Oct, 18-22 
Osceola Mills Aug. 27-Sept. 3 





SEPTEMBER TREASURE-TROVE is being anxiously enquired for by 
all the teachers; because it contains so much that they are particu- 
larly interested in. The re-opening of the great two-hundred dollar 
prize offer to the pupils of the schools, is being eagerly looked 
forwarded to by the young writers; and the beginning of Mr. 
Charles R. Talbot's great story, “Tossed Overboard,” is awaited 
with pleasing excitment by every reader. 

Among the illustrated special articles which are bound to attract 
attention are: “The Bucking Horse,” by P. Frenzeny, explaining 
the method of breaking in the wild Western mustangs, with six 
spirited drawings by the author; “A Dream Come True,” an 
account of the new air ship; “A Luny Boy,” by Bertha Wateon, 
with a fine portrait of Edison the inventor; and biographies of 
Margaret Fuller and Rev. Lyman Abbott, with portraits. There 
is the continuation of the “ Strange Treasure Story " and a stirring 
short story by Julia K, Hildreth, entitled “The Sea-Mew's 
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~ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 





ay ta Puysics. By J. Dorman Steele, Ph.D., F. G. 8. 


roe Barnes & Co. New York and Chicago, 880 pp. 
1.00, 


Shortly before his death, Dr. Steele passed his text-book 
in “ Natural Philosophy’ through a revision,—the out- 
growth of that revision is seen in the present volume. The 
simplicity and thoroughness of the former work is contin- 
ued in this, but the important advancement made in this 
branch of science in the past ten years entitled it to addi- 
tional thought as well as much needed, new _. The 
ten chapters yenpotas the volume uss, ond the 
preliminary chapter, Motion and Force,—Attraction,—Ele- 
ments of Machines,—Pressure of Liquids and Gases,— 
Sound,—Light,—Heat,—Magnetism and Electricity. At 
the close is an Appendix containing review ——— 
which cover the matter of the book, as well as introduci 
others, which are the result of observation and practi 
experience. This revision of an already pop text- 
book, claims it to be a model of scientific accuracy,—it in- 
cludes the discoveries of recent times,—treats only topics 
of vital interest,—adopts the subject to the es A of pu- 
pils,—contains instructive experiments ~ ustrated,— 
enlivens the subject with interesting foot-notes,—intro- 
duces —— and practical questions in connection with 
each chapter,—furnishes historical sketches of each branch 
of the subject,—appends to each chapter valuable summa- 
ries of facts, and provides a blackboard analysis as a Fed 

aration for the study of each division of the subject. This 
s a purely practical text-book on Physics,—the student ap- 
plying the principles constantly; such a book leads in the 
procession of school literature. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By George Park 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 123 pp. 75 cents. 


That conviction might be brought to doubting minds, 
and confidence to believing minds, Dr. Fisher, after much 
thought, prepared this volume as an aid. Upon examina- 
tion it will be seen the book is better adapted for study 
than casual reading, and will call forth the best thought 
of the reader. It sets forth in connected form the princi- 
pal topics of definition and proof, and as the hope of the 
world hangs upon its decision as to the relation of God to 
man, and man’s connection with the life beyond death, it 
becomes a question of most profound interest, and a 
volume from the pen of so able a writer upon these sub- 
jects will be welcomed. This small volume by Dr. Fisher 
will be found of great value for two especial reasons, size 
and comprehensiveness. A small book upon a given sub- 
ject being so much more available then a large and more 
elaborate one, many will study the subject that otherwise 
would not be disposed to undertake a large book. The 
eighteen chapters which compose this volume, are full of 
deep thought and satisfaction to the Christian mind, and 
furnish food for much thinking in the mind of an unbe- 
liever. Dr. Fisher deals with proofs, arguments, and cor- 
roborative proofs. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN. By Edward M. Shepard. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 404 pp. $1.25. 


The ‘“‘ American Statesmen Series,” is full of intense in- 
terest, and this volume by Mr. Shepard seems unusualy 
so, from the first , where the author tells us that 
not long before the flames of our civil war broke out, 
Martin Van Buren could be seen on Wall or Nassau 
Street, leaning upon the arm of his son, a tall man, strik- 
ing in appearance, the other at the time be a white- 
haired, br’ ght old man, short, erect, and most dly po- 
lite. The first chapter of the book shows American poli- 
tics when Van Buren began; followed by his early years, 
—— life, election as Senator, as member of the 

onstitutional Convention, Governor, Secretary of State, 
Minister to England, Vice-President, President, his action 
on the slavery question, and many other points of special 
interest. His last years, character, and place in history 
form the conclusion of the book. No reader and lover ot 
American history, especially the eg © history of our 
country, can do better than study at his leisure, this 
volume of ‘“ American Statesmen,”’ 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH. Adapted to the study of American 
Classics. A Text-book for High Schools and Academies. 
By_ Sara E. Husted Lockwood. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
Publishers. 403 pp. $1.25. 


It_ is universally conceded, that the best teaching of 
English is that in which precept and example are most 
Leanae | combined, and this volume, which is d ed to 
be u in connection with ouppeenpante. reading, has for 
its aim the presentation, in a simple ro | attractive style, 
the essentials of good English, and at the same time de- 
velops a critical literary taste. In its plan it provides for 
a course in English, extending over the pupil’s first year 
and a half in the high school. The lessons provided, in- 
clude the most important facts concerning the history and 
elements of the language, common errors in the use of 
English, the study of words, rules for the construction of 
sentences, figures of speech, punctuation, letter-writing, 
composition, and biographical sketches of the seven 
authors, Irving, Bryant, a, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, and Lowell. There are two special ad- 
vantages in this volume. 1. Economy, as no other text- 
book in English includes so much. It is a rhetoric, hand- 
book of composition, and an introduction to American 
literature. 2. Its practical character. It is the outgrowth 
of years of school-room experience, the plan has been 
tested and proved good, and by it the study of English is 
made exceedingly interesting and profitable. 


THE Social INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. With Special 
Reference to poeenneey Problems. By David J. 
Hill, LL.D. Boston; Silver, Burdett & Co. 50 Brom- 
field Street. 231 pp., gilt. $1.25. 


This volume consists of eight lectures delivered before 
the Newton Theological Institution, in May, 1887, and 
present a clear and vigorous discussion of the great soc 

litical, and economic questions of the day in the tient at 

hristianity. The materials which compose the lectures 
are unique and scholarly, philosophical in their r, 
and the result of ten years’ experience as a teacher of eco- 


nomics and sociology. This experience has enabled the 
author to grasp the issues of his subject in a truly scien- 
tific manner. The leading views regarding the nature of 


he central ideas of Christianity which the author 
carefully hes from the church 
fined, and their influence upon socie historically studied. 
After this more general treatment, the social relation of 
Christianity, considered as the influence of Jesus Christ, is 
elaborated in a brief, clear, and conclusive manner, with 
reference to labor, wealth, ma , education, legisla- 
tion, and the repression of crime. o American book, per- 
haps,’approaches so near being a complete outline of sociol- 
ogy from a ps ethical point of view. The volume 
must attract attention, on account of its = vigor. It 
should find a place in the library of every thoughtful stu- 
dent and reader. 


aoctet? both ancient and modern, are comprehensively 
sta ate 


are clearly de- 


THE Story OF TURKEY. By Stanley Lane-Poole, As- 
sisted by E, J. W. Gibb and Arthur Gilman. New York: 
G. *, i es Sons. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 365 
pp. $1.50. 


“The Story of the Nations,”’ is a series of graphic histor- 
ical studies, designed to omens to the a he history 
of prominent nations. ghteen have been brought into 
view al y—Turkeg being the nineteenth, and last. The 
author, in preparing this volume, acknowledges that he 
makes no pretentions to fill the gap which e , With a 
live, literary history of Turkey,—all he attempts is todraw 
the main outlines of the history in bold strokes. Hethinks 
the history of Turkey has yet to be written, and a capable 
Turkish scholar should undertake the work. In these 
pages clearness and brevity have been the main considera- 
tions, and, in a volume of this size, with a vast amount of 
material to utilize, that is all that can be done. The na- 
val history of Turkey, which is a subject of peculiar inter- 
est, has been largely touched upon, use it is so closely 
interwoven with the exploits of the buccaneer, a volume 
which will 7. ar later in the “‘Series.’’ The ik, how- 
ever, is full of interest, the titles of the chapters themselves 
being sufficient to chain the attention. Among them is 
found, The King’s Front,—Across the Hellespont,—Timur 
the Tartar,—Mo ammed the Restorer,—The Fall of Con- 
stantinople,—Suleyman the Magnificant,—The Rule of the 
Vezirs, bol,—Ottoman Literature, and The Sick 
man, 1812-1880, A well executed map of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, in the sixteenth century, is given, besides more than 
orty illustrations, which greatly add to the interest of the 
book. This “Series,” prepared as it is by our best think- 
ers and writers upon the subject, will become, when com- 
plete a valuable library of national history. 


My StTorY OF THE WAR. A Woman’s Narrative of Four 
Years’ Personal Experience. By Mary A. Livermore. 
poe ng | Illustrated. Hartford, Conn.: A. D. Worth- 
ington & Co. 700 pp. 

In this well bound, superbly illustrated volume, Mrs 
Livermore, with her us ease and fluency, has portrayed 
her four years’ experience as nurse in the Union army, in 
relief work at home, in hospitals, coms, and at the front, 
during the war of the Rebellion. The lights and shadows 
of Lae yes life, and the sanitary service of the war are 
brought out in a life-like manner, taking the reader back 
to the sad days of the time that tried our land from shore 
to shore. No person, perhaps, in our country is better 
fitted to prepare a book of this character than Mrs. Liver- 
more, as very few possess her spirit of irrepressibility and 
determination. The book is not a history, and makes no 
attempt at being such; it is, as its title indicates, astory,— 
and one full and running over with personal incidents,— 
items which tell, beyond the best Doo ge romance. e 
public ear has long ago been fill th the history of the 
great battles of the war, and the bravery of its t men 
and generals, but the more modest and retired life of the 
ee has been overlooked, often. There is a world of 
hrilling and heroic deeds in the life ot the soldier, experi 
enced at that time, which will never be all told, but Mrs. 
Livermore’s aim has been to tell a little of that story in 
this volume. The book is ala one, and beautifully il- 
lustrated. One feature of marked interest is the descri 
tion of the battle-flags, which are colored and perfectly 
correct in all respects. For all young people, especially, 
this book will have a great charm. 


Is PROTECTION A BENEFIT? A Plea for the Negative 
By Edward Taylor, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 117- 
121 Wabash Avenue. 274 pp. $1.00. 


No one who is observing can fail to see that in the pub- 
lic sentiment of our country, the tariff question is one of 
the foremost. It is one freely discussed from both sides, 
and the present volume is a plea for the negative, and the 
author in preparing it, has written for the average citizen 
who cares to reflect upon a public question, 7 ~ promi- 
nent, and now, certainly, supreme in politics. In an in- 
troduc chapter, the “Problem” is thoroughly dis- 
c axes, direct and indirect, are brought out and 
explained, and their —- merits stated. Amon 
other important and vital points, are the following: Ou 
line of tariff history in the United States.—Some lessons 
for the present from the tariffs of the past.—Some eco- 
nomical principles underlying the tariff issue.— The rights 
of producers versus the rights of consumers.—Is protec- 
tion the cause of our prosperity ?—How does protection af- 
fect our foreign e ?—How does protection affect our 
shipping interests ?—Is the American farmer profited by 
rotation ?’—The relation of the laboring man to the pro- 


tive tariff,—The moral aspects of the issue. The ‘“ Con- 
clusion ” is devoted to ‘‘The Outcome,” in which the 
author desires to answer the question, “ at is to be the 


outcome ?”’ The book is well written, and full of thought 
upon this very important question. 


MAN A REVELATION oF Gop. By Rev. G. E. Ackerman, 
A. M., M. D., D.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 396 pp. $1.50. 


The author of this volume, who in his youth was of 


benefit of any who may be so unfortunate as to bear the 
same burden of mental unrest. With this end in view, 
Dr. Ackerman has endeavored to be so simple and plain in 
all he says that the ave thinker may be reached, 
knowing, that theologians often soar too high, or plunge 
too deep for the mass to follow and reach the object 
sought. The Dr. has spent many years in thought upon 
the subject, and this volume is the result. He has endeay- 
ored to give authorities on both sides of every question : 
and has quoted , or sufficiently, so that each au- 
thor may receive justice. The eight chapters compcring 
me eer of the book, treat of: Man in origin,—In his 

bh, his speech,—In his mental charac- 


structure,— 
—In his will and moral nature,—In his achieve- 





ments,—In his aspirations,—In his regeneration and adopt- 
tion, The book is a purely religious one, and full "Ot 


a sheptionl bent of mind, has written these pages for the} Co 
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thought and en ent for thinking, Christian people, as 
wella as for the ceptical or unbeliever. 


“Books THAT HAVE HELPED ME.” Reprinted from the 
od wg New York: D. Appleton & Co. 107 pp. 30 
cents. 

The essays found in this volume have already appeared 
in the Forum, and that fact alone will give character to 
them. They are, however, from the pen of some of the 
best writers the country contains, and upon a subject both 
attractive and practical. The first paper is by Dr. Edward 
E. Hale, in which he expresses his grate 
the “‘New York Spelling-book,” “ Popular Lessons,” and 
“Cobwebs to Catch ies;”? these three books are a 
school experience well remembered by him. Many other 
books are also mentioned. These essays are written in a 
happy, conversational style ; but contain etrong, and om 
thought. Following Dr. Hale, are Professor William T. 
Ha: President John Bascom, Andrew Lang, Professor 
A. P. Peabody Edward Eggleston, Rev. Dr. A. Jessopp, 
Jeannette L. lider, Brander Matthews, Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Hill, Moncure D. Conway, and Judge Robert C, Pitman. 
To be thoroughly appreciated, these essays must be read. 


A THOUSAND NEw HELPS TO WEALTH AND WISDOM. ms | 
George Alvah McLane. In two Parts. Part I, No. 1. 
Helps. Chicago: Published by George A. McLane. 
Single Numbers, 10 cents. 
This is rather a unique volume, and bears the title of 
e Dime Wisdom Series.” It is to be a compendium 
of the helps and hindrances of life, and issued as it is, as a 
dime series, is within the reach of all. In its plan of ar- 
rangement it is found to be in alphabetical order, with 
new and needed explanations of the “ Help” or _“ Hin- 
drance,” given in an original and concise manner. Follow- 
ing a long introductory, is the beginning of Part I, includ- 
ing Ability, Accommodating, and Accomplished. 


“ 


LITERARY NOTES. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS number among their latest publica- 
tions, “ Twenty Years of Princeton College,” the farewell address 
of President McCosh, delivered June 20, 1888. 

Joun B. ALDEN has brought out a delightful book, ‘‘ The Land 
of the Pueblos,” by Susan E. Wallace, wife of Gen. Lew Wallace. 

D. C. Heats & Co. have issued an intensely practical text-book. 
on composition and rhetoric, by William Williams, B.A. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons’ book, “Abraham Lincoln,” by Noah 
Brooks, in which the life of that great man is succinctly told, will 
do much toward rousing patriotic feeling in the young. 

D. LorHropr Co. have extended the time for the literature prize 
competition to December 1, in order to give the school people the 
summer vacation and the fall for the preparation of manuscripts. 

A. C. MoCiurG & Co., of Chicago, have the right of transiation 
and publication of the series of studies of the lives, works, and 
literary character of the great French authors. They will form a 
very valuable series. 

ROBERTS BROS. are preparing for immediate publication “* Five 
Fairy Tales,” by Oscar Wilde, with illustrations by Walter Crane 
and Jacomb Hood. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, of New York, has just published two new 
volumes in the Bowser series of mathematical text-books, a “‘ Col- 
lege Algebra,” and “* Academic Algebra.” 

IvVISON, BLAKEMAN & Co., New York and Chicago, have pub- 
lished “ First Lessons in Wood-Working,” by Alfred G. Compton, 
professor of applied mathematics in the College of the City of 
New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
ngmans’ Junior School Geography. By George G. Chisholm, 


Lo 
M.A. With thirty-one maps. Londonand New York : Longmans, 
E. 16th Eighteen pence; or cloth, two shi- 


Green & Co., 15 st. 
lings. 

Longmans’ School G phy. By Geo G. Chisholm, M.A. 
London and New York. ngmans, Green & Co. $1.05. 


Elementary Physiology. An_ Introduction to the Study of 
Nature. By John Thornton, M.A. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 80 cents. 


Sound, ape, and Heat. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 80 cents, 


The Poe of the Future. By James Wood Davidson, A.M. 
New York: John B. Alden. 


Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia of Knowledge and Lan , 
With illustrations. Vol.7. New York: Calvin-Cevennes. Cloth, 


50 cents per vol. 


The Unity of the Truth. By J. Max Hark, D.D. New York: 
John B. en. Cloth, 80 cents. 


Colloquia Latina. ~ to the beginners’ books of Jones- 
hton & Collar, and Daniell. By Benjamin L. D‘Ooge, M.A, 
mn: D. C. Heath & Co. Mailing price, 30 cents. 


The Boston Tea Party and Other Stories of the American Revo- 
tution, relating many Deeds of the old Heroes. By Henry 


By Mark R. Wright. London and 


C. Watson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 50 cents. 
Mexico, Pictu: ue, Political, Progressive. M Ehzabeth 
Biake and M F’ Sullivan. Boston : Lee & Shepaid. $1.25. 


Ceesar’s Army. A a, of the Military Art of the Romans in 
the last Days of the Republic. By Harry Pratt Judson. Boston 
Ginn & Co. $1.10. 


Descriptive Geometry. Linus Faunce. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Mailing co $1.35. ad 


A Text-book of Geometry. Revised edition. B 
worth, A.M. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


The Phonological Inv 
a series of fifty problems. 
. 10 cents. 


G. A, Went- 
Mailing price, $1.35. 


tion of Old English. BDlustrated by 
y Albert 8. Cook. Boston: Ginn 


Topics in Ancient aay, ACP for use in Mt. Holyoke 
| ml and College. By Clara W. Wood. Boston: Gina & Co 
cen 


Aims and Methods in Classical Study. By William Gardner 
Hale. Boston: Ginn & Co. 20 cents. 


An Introduction to the Study of 


the Middle Ages. Ephraim 
Emerton, Ph.D. vay in 


Boston : Ginn & Co. $1.25. 





1000 Best Books for School Libraries. 
What they are, what ones are suitable to different ages, also how 
classified, retail prices, discounts to teachers, etc., in a neat 
page catalogue. Free to teachers on application. Books in stock 








E. L. Kgxi1oee & Co., 2% Clinton Place, New York. 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 





KELLOGG'S 


PHYSIOLOGY 





irst Book in Physiology and Hygiene. 


By J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., 


Member of the American Medical Association, The American Public Health Association, Société d’Hygiéne of France, British and American Associations 
for the Advancement of Science, Michigan State Board of Education, etc. 


This book has everywhere been received with approval and commendation. 


say about it: 


“Scientifically Accurate,’”’ ‘‘Easy to 
Comprehend.” 
The statements have the merit of being thoroughly 
simple, and at the same time scientifically accurate. 
GEORGE EDWARD MOSHER, 
Prin. of High School, 
KEOKUK, Iowa. 





Scientific and clear, very entertaini 

plete. E. A. WILSON, 
Supt. of Schools, 

PETOSKEY, MICH. 


, and yet com- 


This little book seems accurate, while at the same 
time it is attractive and — of comprehension. 
J. . i GSTON, 
Supt. of Schools, 
DODGEVILLE, WIS. 


“‘Avoids Technicalities.”’ ‘‘Eminently 
Practical.”’ 








It is interestingly written ard presents the subject 
matter of the science in a way that will cause pupils to 
love the study. H. i. SEERLEY, 

Prin. of Iowa State Normal School, 
CEDAR FALLs, Iowa. 
It is pleasingly devoid of technicalities, and cannot 
fail to be instructive to yo learners. 
W. J. SPILLMAN, 
Inst. in Physiology, S. E. State Normal School. 
Cape GIRARDEAU, Mo. 

The author selects the important things and arranges 
them in good order. He makes his points well. He is 
not too technical. He is eminently practical. 

HUTTON, 


A. J. 
Institute Conductor State Normal School, 
PLATTVILLE, WIs. 





“Sensible, Simple’’—“‘ Clear, 
Readable.’’ 


A very admirable little book, sensible, simple, well 
adapted for young beginners, and so far as I tan judge, 
accurate. J. W. STEARNS, 

Prof. Science and Art of Teaching, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
Its simplicity is —— , its diction pure and clear, 
and its itfustretions apt and forcible. P 
O. F. EMERSON, 
Prin. Prep. Dept. Jowa College, 
GRINNELL, Iowa. 





It is one of the very best books upon the subject of 
which it treats. The style is clear, simple, and easily 
J. M. GREENWOOD 


understood. . 
Supt. of Schools, 
ANsas City, Mo. 





It is a v excellent book, just what one would 
expect from Dr. Kellogg—clear, precise, and practical ; 
fresh and readable. I. N. MITCHELL, 

Supt. of Schools, 
OND pu Lac, WIs. 





** interesting ’’—“‘ Attractive ’’— 
“‘ Excellent.” 





The author has presented the subject in a clear and 
in ing manner, and the publishers have done their 
in making it one of 

ks I have seen. F. 


e most attractive health 
M. KENDALL, 
+ of Schools, 
RAND RapPips, MICH. 
The treatment of the subject seems to me excellent. 
The scientific feature is happily managed. being quite 
prominent throughout, but treated in a very simple and 
interesting manner. W. 8S. PERRY, 
Supt of Schools, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





** Moderate in Tone’’—‘‘ Sound’— 
‘“‘Has Struck the Happy Medium.” 





I like the moderate tone of the book, and think it 
remarkable in this respect. 
H. KINGSLEY, 


H. 
Supt. of Schools, 
‘VANSTON, ILLS. 
Eminently sound — all essential points, as one 
would expect of a wor ——s from Dr. Kellogg’s pen. 
G. 8. ALBEE, 
President State Normal School, 
OsHKOSH, WIS. 
Has struck the happy medium in treating this subject 
as related to stimulants and narcotics. 
ROBERT GRAHAM, 
Ea-Supt. of Public Instruction, 
STATE OF WISCONSIN. 





It seems to me to meet well the purpose for which it 
was intended, and the chapter on stimulants and nar- 
cotics appear free from the usual extravagance of 
statement. DAVID S. JORDAN, 

President Indiana University, 
BLOOMINGTON, LND. 
I think that the author has not given an undue prom- 
inence to the subject of stimulants and narcotics. 
J. H. DRAKE, 
Principal of High School. 
ATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


**Sufficiently full on the Special 
Topics.’’ 





It complies fully with the requirements of the Iowa 
law for study of temperance hygiene. It will cer- 








Read what leading educators 


make friends among live, wide-awake 
F, J. SESSIONS, 
County Supt. of Schools, 
Marion, Iowa. 


wolaty school 
e. 


peop 





I have examined it, and have reported it to the Board 
of Education as a book well adapted to meet the require- 
ments of our recently enacted state law, in regard to the 
teaching of hygiene in the public schools. The Board 
has ordered its introduction, V. G. CURTIS, 

Supt. of Schools, 
WINONA, MINN, 
It is a pretty book in its execution and appearance ; 
and I am sure it is sufficiently full on the special topics. 
EDWIN C. HEWENT, 
President State Normal University, 
NORMAL, ILL. 


“a Charming Book,” “Will Dignify 
the Study.’’ 


book. I like it very much, 
CAN McGREGOR, 
President State Normal School, 
PLATTVILLE, WIs. 





A charmin 
D 


It cannot fail to benefit those who shall be favored by 
its wise guidance. C. A. HUTCHINS, 
Principal High School, 
BELOIT, W1s. 





Will do much to dignify the study and to suppress the 
prevalent hortatory method of teachers who are without 
suitable guides. W. I). PARKER, 

President State Normal School, 
RIVER Fas, WIS. 


‘Nothing More to be Desired.” 


It seems to me to meet the case completely, neither 
too much nor too little. J. FAIRBANKS, 
Supt. of Schocls, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 





From the first 
commend. 


pee the last.I find nothing but to 
. BRECKENRIDGE, 
Pri,cipal Decorah Institute. 
DECORAH, Iowa. 
I do not see how it could be improved. 
0. T. BRIGHT, 
Supt. of Schools, 
INGLEWOOD, ILL. 
I can commend it without reserve. 
JAMES W. SIMMONS, 
Supt. of Schools. 
YWAGIAC, MICH. 


It leaves nothing to be desired in this study for lower 
grades. N. M. DODSON, 
Supt. of Schools, 
BURLING, WIs. 


Price of Kellogg’s Physiology 40 cents; for introduction or examination, 33 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, 
ROSTON, MASS, 


255 & 257 WaBASH AVE., 


Wines agony 4 CHICAGO, ILL. 


: 1022 ArcH STREET, 
Philadelphia: Agency} pytt ADELPHIA, PA. 


New England Agency :} 
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Scrofula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and gylly demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that ft is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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WANTED. 
OOK AGENTS WANTED ror 


MY ST STORY | OF THE WAR 


A. Livermore 


ay besa a “Four Years’ » y—- Eupest. 
06 

Womaniy ly or * “Heavenly” side of the War its on 

Shadows “as @ woman saw them." t, Pure, and Good, 

full of * “law Mer and te and tears,” of thrtngfnterest threat end touchin 





poten, ts (=¥: to all. Fe aac moe | an 
‘famous old Bates i richl; y Cae 
The * booming or Men an ep iiiatin, $1 Ma; to 
goee a — ma Bictanes no hind 
07 xtra Terms. Write poe 
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LIVE AGENTS. Write Secretary 
Buffalo Mutual Life, Accident and 


WA NTED Association, Buffalo, N. Y 


Miss Adele Rankin, Elocutionist and Public 
Reader, teaches pupils to use their voices with- 
out rasping the throat, and makes a specialty 
of Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Intelli- 
gent Reading, Heroic Pathetic and Humorous 
Recitations. 








m . Mary Evans, Principal Lake Ernie Semi- 
, Painesville, Ohio, says: “* Miss Rankin is an 
ont usiastic and conscientious teacher, 
not only a knowledge of the principles of voles 
culture, but also t power of insp her 
pupils to do good work.’ 
Address 31 East 17th Street, New York. or 
P. O, Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. Jd. STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic tilling for 
broken down and sensitive ieeth, a specialty. 
Refers to-A. M. Kellogg. Blilur SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Improve your voices ! 


TEACHERS. "ain physical 


strength and grace by a course in elocu- 
tion. Delsarte Method. 
MRS. NORRIS, 
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The one who invents devices for lessen- 
ing the drudgery of keeping school records, 
should receive the gratitude of teachers. 
**Bartley’s Improved School Records,” 
published by Taintor Brothers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, New York, will be found 


admirable in all res . The * Daily 
ol Monthly Record,” is a pocket daily 
lass book for recording attendance, de- 


portment, and recitation, requiring names 
be written but once a term. e 
** Monthly Year Card,” is a monthy report 
card, with envelope, for inspection by 
parents ; one card is used fora year. The 
ae Monthly Term Card” differs from the 
preceding in being used for a term instead 
of for a year. The ‘‘ Weekly Term Card” 
is sent to parents weekly instead of 
monthly. 


How desirable it is to be able to write 
and speak the Enghsh language with 


correctness and elegance! This is felt by | a 
teachers ially, and hence the many who hav to doing a large amount of 
works that have appeared whose object is | cies, will reciate the a simplicity of our 


the teaching of = correct use of our 
wonderful lang Que of the latest 


VACANCIES. 


Branches: {ae New Poul i py 234 Broadway, 


WE NEED SEVERAL 
Send for circulars and list of testimOmials. 


Many of the most desirabie school 
and August. Probably nota desira 
comes vacant which is not known almost immedia’ 


TEACHER® CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T., CHICAGO. 
: German American Bank Building. 


ions become vacant du 
po RS in the United ae States Wy 
tely to the 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


HUNDRED FIRSI-CLASS TEACHERS. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. a 





IT 1S NOT TOO LAT 


teachers. We expect great 
ty oa have —— 


(Lady), $10 tag e, Mil. School, Art, 


cy socmyeness to Guu bs 


other phe oe are eo eit 


Soty during the next few weeks. We are short of certain grades of 
t we can t a. 
ve poured. joy into the 


range, and many o 
KERR, Manager, UNION Fhacnune’ AGENCY. 16 Astor Place, New York. 


r positions. ‘Tis tra 
y oe filled, but many 
to be had by competent 


and this does not tend to make us extremely 


con ot some of our clients. The foilowing places 

tl tied od by this agency serve as a sample. rintendents.—Vicksburg, Miss., $1500; Norwich, 

» S00 —Lyons, $1300; Palmyra, Fort Plain, $1200; Coxsackie: ; Warwick. 
ts.—Prof. Na’ Science, Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y.. $1000; 

Maths, a B Schoo!, Norwich, Conn., $1000; ma, Wash. Ter., Annie Wright Sem.—-Vise Prin’ 





places at varioussalaries. Address 








WANTED—TEACHERS. 


deals di on vacant. 
for the cand ante AAJ. AY We area 


absolute vacancies, and 
te ee Mee with em ae Our system differs from that of all other Agencies, Teachers 


pad = omy CURRECT PLAN. We recommend 


hers directly to oes. We deal only with 
with rumors. We do ali 


ndence thous other Agen- 


Orrespo 
system, which relieves them of the correspondence, and 
e thus not onl 


save time, but also become resi 
e employer, that the candidate 


nsible 
tee to in all 


pips ae ee had fill the position. No Agency — ever attempted to do its work by this 
and best is that p Ublished Leach, She-| method. Employers recognize our Agency as having the only correct method of working, and 
well & Shntorn _ = Sore, Boston, and capemssny we poms it as it shields them fre from the inu eticn of applications from all sorts of un- 
abn. Its subject i is “ Our Language : suitable candidates. We never direct candidates to apply to them, but make the application our- 
2 selves in behalf of the candidate. During the next two months we shall have places for teachers = 

Its use and structure taught by practice | ji departments. Any teacher wishing & a position should copy the Comtrnes ven a below, jigning bh 
and example,” by Gordon A. Southworth, | name to it in full, and returning it to us, with full particulars in regard Age, rience, 


Master of the Prescott Grammar School, 
Somerville, Mass, and F. B. Goddard, 
formerly Instructor in Philology in Har- 
vard University. The work has been 
pared with the greatest care by the aut oa 
who combine long and successful teaching 
experience with yee in and command- 
ing knowledge of the subject. 


There is no longer any excuse for the 
existence of the poor on since — 
books have grown so _ cheap. HE 
TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ LIBRARY pub- 
lished by T. 8. Denison, of Chicago, is a 
moietete cyclopedia in one large octavo 
volume, for the very moderate price of 
$3. 00. Itis both a manual and guide. It 
is surprising that so much valuable matter, 
on twenty-six branches, can be put into 
such compact form. It is accurate and up 
to the times. 


‘*Old coats and shoes” are not always 
so worthless as people generally suppose. 
There is comfort in an old shoe while 
there is style in a new one. That is tosay 
there may be style in a new one, or for 
that matter any shoe may present a fine 
appearance if it be polished with the Satin 
Polish, manufactured by Messrs. B. F. 
Brown & Co., of Boston, Mass. This 
# | Rctur and the French Dressing, manu- 
actured by the same firm are amon the | OP 
best ever made for ladies’ and children’s 
foot-gear, and received the highest award 
and only medal for shoe dressing, etc., at 
Paris exposition, 1878. Beware of imita- 
tions. None genuine without Paris medal 
on every bottle. It obtained the highest 
award, New Orleans exposition,against all 
competitors—a silver medal. 


To speak with ease and at the same time, 
an assurance “ being heard, is an enor- 
mous advan to any teacher and there 
is hardly one t rat will not be interested in 
« | the words of Miss Mary Evans, principal 
of Lake Erie Seminary, Painesville, Ohio, 
who says,speaking 0 of a certain well-known 
voice trainer, ‘‘ Rankin is an enthusi- 
astic and conscientious teacher, peers 
not only a knowl of the principles o 
voice culture, but the power of inspir- 
indy her pupils to do good work.” The 

referred to is Miss Adele Rankin, the 
elocutionist and public reader,who teaches 
pupils to use their voices without rasping 
the throat, and makes a specialty of voice 
culture, articulation, gesture, intelligent 
reading, heroic, — and humorous 
recitations. Teachers wishing to avail 
themselves of her services will do well to 
address 81 East 17th Street, New York, or 
P O. Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island. 

The McShane bell foundry, Baltimore, 
Md., is so well and favorably known that it 
seems hardly n to commend it. 


— fications, Kind of Position Wanted. and Sal 
ilar. This will save time in correspondence, an 
position on our books, without its being necessary 
suming of several days time, before we 9ould get 
should be sent us. 

3. o1 


. BINGHAM, Manager. 


pon ——_— 
Bing! 


ham, I 
first month, and the 


any 
five per cent. of my first 


. and send with re 4 fee, hice is one 
“we can immedia’ ar recommend you to some 
to fill out forms which would uire the con- 
to work for you, Two full sets of testimonials 


ress, NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 151 Wanasn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. Mars. 


CONT 
Please copy, sign and return, with your application, and registration f aS “4 Dope. 
tion in a school to which I have been reco cummeuded Ww 
years salary ; half of the amount at ti e aa Z ths 
ce at the end of the second month. 





Facts Tell. 


“Mr. FREDERIC L. 


rormed me of MORE and 
can sincerely 


Lona ISLAND, and Western 


Send two stamps for blanks, etc., peat the best Agency in the w.— — for 


THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


One, from among many unsolicited letters, tells the story. 


“THE BEST AGENCY ON EARTH 
PuBLIC SCHOOLS, Pen A 
Squiers :—I have been unanimously elected Principal roe 
Public School, at Ad of $1,000. . fo speak TOO HIGHLY of your Agency. 
BETTER 


Pa., June, 
the Sayville > im) 
You have =" 


ms than any other Agency to which I have ever belonged 
recommend it to sone “1 need of a good A 


ae 
tfully, AsHER J. JACOBY.” 


he ae N.J., Penna., Mass. 


Prin. FRED. ‘LUCCA SQUIERS, Eastern Manager, 
BRANCHES :—Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. L, N. Y. 








w’S EXCH 
gout 4¥q, 
Teachers’ Bureau. 

ae Sys te 
eae RS 2 Bookoper, soe KY 


(Mrs) A. D. CULVER, 
Asien ) Sao with Ave, NX 





Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, 
Musicians, cf both sexes, fcr niversities, Co 
leges, Schcols, Families, and Churches. = 
boice schools carefully recommended tc 
rents. Selling and renting of school Rroverts 
OOL FURNITURE and ls supplies. 
references ished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Brenéwey and Fourth 
Avenue. New York Citv 


a 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors. ir ’ cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses torevery Seogetunent of instruc 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cali 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 


Nearly all the schools and > that secured 
of us the last ve already 
requested us to meloat gvo0u hepeanl sec deny 
fessors for —_ for September. 
teachers are 








THE 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’88. 
Form and Particulars for Stamp. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., 
MANAGERS, 

508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont Delldes” BOSTON 21 W. Sth St. 
Good 





« 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Heree= of pantin 
Op-bperadi ssociation, 
Street, Chicago, lil, Orville Rrewe:, 
Manager. 











cancies are ee in daily. at 
circulars and note our plan of work. Mention 
Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,’ 
ELMHURST, ILL 
NO RE BEer. LAGE TIES. 
TENT SERVICE, 
RGE BUSINESS 
VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. 
R. E. AVERY, 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 
EADERS will confer a favor by mentiol - - 
ing JOURNAL when commu: 
esting with anvertiserr. 








DERGARTEN 


ScHOOL JOURNAL. 

FOR REGISTRATION. 
not in collecting advance fees bu in providing com 
AmeERIcAN SonooL RuREAU, 2 W. l4th., N. Y. 

7 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 

ATERIAL 








230 42d St., West of Broadway, The finest ade of be are made there, | N 
After September Ist. {including chimes and peals for churches. J. W. Schermerhorn &.Co., 7 East 14th St., N.Y. 
- « ACIDITY. - BILIOUSNESS COSTIVENESS « DYSPEPSIA . 








and torpidity of 
the liver entirely 
overcome by the 
use of 
TARRANT’S 





cured and regular 





on ieeece 





and fullness after 
eating 
relieved by the 
use of 
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How to Cure 














at that price it ip. GOLD fnee, ; watil 4 . 
in_ea Gocuse hese elegant watches | 
my FASEB: Peceraning it won bret eine a DISEASES 
fetiable in the world. You ask hows this wonderful — a { { ie 
Trer possible? We answer—we want one person tm cock locality | >AY1 h he< 
$o keepin thelr homes, and show to those, who a wommplete | 
of our valuable and very useful HovusEHOLD SAMPLES; | 
femples, as well ag the watch, we oh ee and UTICURA 
eher you have OM called. they-become entire! own | 
them to those who may have . ly your . 
"iach can ‘lange fine « vatuable perm ty ag ws EMEDI E Ss. 
ee ae rae ota Rars ba 
female in rnaath OF Oy “ve uaa ge fn ame Sidon THE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
fade from the surrounding coun to us at once and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
will receive @ ete benefit for seargciy any Work and trouble. This, infancy to age. are . ond 
the most remarkable and liberal offer ep et > 
that our valual HousEHOLD SaMrLEs may be placed at once permanen cured 
where they can be seen, all over ; reader, it will be hardly when all somnadine methods 
rites ur You te show them to those whe may call atvour — QUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
at at gareuts ued cent, bud cafes you know lyon | SOAP, an Cxquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
ich ‘ere to go farther, WhY no harm ia done. But if you’ de ilooa Pur and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
address at once, you can secure, FREE, AN ELEGANT rife, internally, cure every form of skin 
8s Sou GOLD, HUNTING-CasE WaTon .com= | and , from th Mame 
ine of valuable a SAMPLES. We pay al! express | Soar, 
etc. Address, STLESON & CO., Box 383 Mame. 250.5 An $i. by 50c.; ’ 
M Fe Paond for for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
cantas ngs Peas for re & n ie patented ited by a, Boar.) a 
_— Send for se Metis inane misate, forall moepd weak 
Mention this paper. * Ese a. |. ey rete soiling plaster. “250 





The New York School Book Clearing House. 
Whether yon have to SELL 
Copyright-Date S Cc h 0 0 | B ook Ss to BUY, 


and condition, whether new peat 
‘ronoragmmnaanve WV anted 
Address ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK ©0., 66 & 68 Duane 8t., ~~ vor Mention School Journal. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra event mucb ~~ eed Latin 
and Greek as mish he learned yg ey earily and ariigbttully invone 7 in one year.”"—MILTO 


Send List of any you have 
to dispose of, giving 


pa enol ea 
ete and miscellaneous 
re at oootosl and College Text 
s aoa a. ment and conditions 





Vir orace, ‘uvenal. vy, Homer's 7 * Tikad rd. Gospel of § St. John, and 
Xeno my oes each to teachers, nt 80. 
Clark’s Practical and Latin Crammer : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, $1.10. 
Sargent’s Standard Spcakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Fistories. Manesca’s French Series, etc 


re"Samvle ane of Interiinerrs tree 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


io ray SHORT L'NE,”’ 


Sond for terme and new catalogue of al) our publications. 





From &t. Lo to Denver, Manitou, Pa <ts 
Peak, all Rocky Mountain ‘Resorts an 
fornia. 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars. 
400 Miles the Shortest Line, St. Louis to the 
City of Mexico. 
The [ron Mountain Route is the Only Line to 
the Hot Springs of Arkansas. 
5 DAILY TRAINS To Al) Points in the 





Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Cure of mind w 


ERY. 


Great Southwest. By! my boek learsed i inone ag R 
H. C. TOWNSEND. ee tS at Washi at Detrot 

. 500 ilad 1 — 1216 

General Pass. and Ticket Agent, = Daten Ph ae ¢ Washington, ~~ 


St. Louis, Mo. 
JNO. E. ENNIS, 


Pass. and Land Agent, 
199 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





t, Hons. W. W. Astor, JuDAH P. 
Jodge Grsson, Dr. Brown, E. H. n. 
N. State Normal College, &c. Taught by 














NATHANIEL JOHNSON, Corre PROF. LOISETEE, 2 Firth Ave, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of 

far sounding & eatis’ ac 

CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, tory Bella for Bomoed ese 
Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, MENEELY & CO. | fetes 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., Seseatbllan pions and ae x 5606 

127 CLINTON PLACE, 

W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., somer-vene., | PY SES meee Fie Siete Sevnmas, when corsar 





B. F. BROWN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Highest Award and O Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, ete. at Paris Exposition, 1878. 
















ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND OOFFER, 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, Ne Humbug, 


jucements ever offered. Now’ time 
our celebrated TEAS and wee voy Fa 






G 
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oe ae Band or Moss my tes ba By 


Rose Dinner or Moss 
Parior 


OMPANY RESET an at 
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‘* Bobby,” said his mother, sternly, “I 
punished saab ge uu only last week for running 
away, and yet you have done it again to- 
day. I don’t know what I shall do.” 

** Why not ge punishing me, ma?” 
ee Bob y, “It doesn’t seem to do 
any good. 


**Solomon Isaacstein,” cried his wife in 
alarm, ‘‘ dot little Jacob has s-vallowed a 
a ten-cend piece.” 

“Vat!” exclaimed Mr. Isaacstein, ‘a 
ten-cend piece? Der nexdt time you gif 
dot poy moneys to blay mit, Rebecca, you 
gif him a von-cend piece.’ 


The Shah of Persia has requested the 
ladies of his harem to learn the piano, and 
promises prizes for efficiency. The Shah 
may discover when it is too late that this 
injunction to the ladies of his harem will 
result to the harem of his ladies. 


Bishop (on his semi-annual round)—‘‘ So 
you don’t remember me, Bobby ?” 

Bobby—*‘ N-no, sir.” 

Bishop—“ I remember you very well 
indeed. ” 

Bobby—‘‘ That so? Well, why didn’t 
you bring me something ?” 


Mr. Bascom—‘‘ I see that the University 
of Bologna celebrates its 800th anniversary 
on the 12th. 

Mrs. Bascom—‘‘ Oh, how I should like 
to be there and see them make the sau- 
sages |” 


‘* And you saw cordwood for a living?” 

‘Yes, sir, and it isan honorable employ- 
ment.” 

** No doubt, no doubt.” 

** Yes, sir, so honorable that my labors 
are universally applauded.” 

“Yes. My work is always on cord.” 


Brother Simpson (examining a neigh- 
bor’s horse behind the church sheds)— 
“T ain’t a- to work up no hoss trade 
on the holy y Sebith, *Tain’t my style o’ 
doin’ business. Sunday’s for relig’ous 
dooties. But I say, if you'll bring that 
thar mare o’ yourn round to-morrer mornin’ 
T'll swap even and throw in that old ram 
o mine. I will. Iswan I will!” 


Prison Warden (to new convict)—‘‘We 
assign men here to work with which they 
are familiar. So, if you have any special 
line say so and we will start you at once.” 

Convict (who can scarcely believe his 
ears)—‘‘ Thanks ; I can’t begin too soon. 
I'm an aéronaut.” 


Minister (mildly)—‘‘ I’ve been wanting 
to see you, Mr. Kurd, in regard to the 
quality | of milk with which you are serv- 
ing me.’ 

Milkman (uneasily)—* Yes, sir.’ 

Minister(very mildly)—‘‘I ete wanted to 
say, Mr. Kurd, that I use the milk for 
dietar y purposes exclusively, and not for 
christening.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggs 
Express and rriage Hire, and stop at t 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


“pot. 

a00 spoptoomely Bur nished Roome at $1 and 
b f= perday, European plan. Elevators and 

odern Conveniences 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to ull depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class notel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should 
alwavs be used ee CB'LDREN TEETHING. 
SOOTHES the ‘H'LD, SOFTENS the GUMS allays 
all pain, CURES W WIND COLIC and is the BEST REM. 
EDY FOR DIARRAGA 25 CT: A BOTTLE. 


Passenger—‘‘ What’s wrong?” 
Brakeman—* The train behind us can’t 
slow up. There'll be an awful collision.” 
r—‘‘ And I'll be killed. That's 
just like my luck. 1 was foolish enough 
to buy a return ticket.” 


_, Bobby (looking out of the window)— 

‘“What’s the matter with the horse, 
mamma?” 

Mother—‘‘ The horse is balky, Bobby ; 


he won't obey his driver.” 
Bobby—“ Well, what’s the man patting 
him for?” 


Mother—* He is coaxing him.” 
Bobby (with an injured sir)" That ain’t 
the way you treat me when I’m balky.” 


A silent partner is one who supplies the 
money -for-a-firm and keeps his mouth 
shut when it is being squandered, 


He—‘It is strange, dear, we cannot 





‘without quarreling.” 
Sheva 5 yet, when we quarrel || aR 


————_—_ 


Ask For Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, and be sure you get it, 
when you want the best blood-purifie-. 
With its forty years 
of unexampled suc- 
cess in the cure of 
Blood Diseases, you 
can make no mis- 
take in preferring 











Ayer’s 
. 

Sarsaparilla 
to any other. The 
fore-runner of mod- 
ern blood medicines, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is still the most pop- 


ular, being in great- 
er demand than a!) 
others combined. 





* Ayer’s Sarsapurilla is selling faster 
than ever before. I never hesitate to 
recommend it.’’— George W. Whitman, 
Druggist, Albany, Ind. 

*“*T am safe in saying that my sales of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla far excel those of 
any other, and it gives thorough satisfac- 
tion.””— L. H. Bush, Des Moines, Iowa. 

* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and Ayer’s Pills 


are the best selling medicines in my 
store. I can recommend them conscien- 
tiously.”"—C. Bickhaus, Pharmacist, 
Roseland, Ill. 

“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.”’— W. 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 
*“T have sold your medicines for the 


T. MeLean, 


last seventeen years, and always keep 
them in stock, as they are staples. 
* There is nothing so good for the youth- 
ful blood’ as Ayer’s Sarsaparills.” 

R. L. Parker, Fox Lake, Wis. 

“‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gives the best 
satisfaction of any medicine I have in 
stock. I recommend it, or, as the 
Doctors say, ‘I prescribe it over the 
counter.’ It never fails to meet the 
cases for which I recommend it, even 
where the doctors’ prescriptions have 
been of no avail.””—C. i Calhoun, 
Monmouth, Kansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co,, Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THomas Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week- day at 6P. M., from Pier 41, North River, 
foot of Canal St. Connecting at Albany next 
morning, except Sundays, with trains for the 
North, it, and West. 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-da 8 YP. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the orth, Kast, and West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, South, 
East and West, at principal Railroad and Steam- 








boat Offices. Saratoga office, 369 Broadway. 
J. H. ALLArL a Ticket S Spent. pier 41 
N. R., foot Can: N. ATERS, Gen’! 
Pass. Agent, i. N. ¥? 
TAKE THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE 
fer Boston, Worcester, Providence, and all 


points East, via Boston or Worcester. 

Stoumers Massachusetts and Rhode Island leave 
Pier 29 N. R., foot of Warren 8t., at 5.30 P. 
daily, except ‘Sunday 8, connecting at steamers! 


wi with express train for Boston, leaving 6 
a.m., arriving on7.156a.m. Pullman ear, new 
equipment, full night’s rest; rt rail ride; 


Reeves’ renowned orchestra on each steamer. 
ST ONINGTON LINE 
The only direct route for Watch Heh, Narra- 
tt ier and Points in Rhode Island. 
rough cars between steamers’ landing and 
Narragansett Pier. 
Steamers leave New Pier 36 North River daily 
at 5 P. M. except Sundays. 


J. W. MILLER, General Manager. 
W. R. BABCOOK, Ass’t General Passenger Agent 
0. H. BRIGGS, General Passenger Agent. 


EXCURSIONS TO KANSAS. 


The first of a series of cheap excursions to 
Kansas, designed for the benefit of farmers who 
wish to visit the state cutis or immediately after 
the harvest, will start on neater. fusus 2st. 
The Santa Fe Route, which reaches all sections of 
the state of Kansas, will sell excursion tickets on 
the poe, eens date and on other later dates to be 

unced. Write to Emmons Blain 





Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Route. oh, Ch for 
Pas — map of the state of one for 
m that you can not obtain from 


(Agent in your to wn, 
oy will copfer a favor by men- 








#. JOURNAL when com- 
with advertisers. 
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= BOSTON 
UONANIMOUS 


ror APPLETONS’ STANDARD Copy-Booxs. 


At a Meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday Evening, June 12, 
1888, Appietons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously acopted for use in the public 
schools of that city. 


kull particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 


D, APPLETON & CO. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


READY AUGUST 25. 


Eclectic Physical Geography 


Contains no irrelevant matter. 








Treats Physical Geography only. 12mo, 


382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts and Diagrams. Introduction price, $1.00 ; 


Exchange price, 60 cents. 


SEND $1.00 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI,.NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 
and xample, 


Our Language: * "ai 


cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. GODDARD, Formerly Instructor in 
Philology in Harvard University. 

Complete in one volume, Price 72 cents, Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 
and 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 
General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice 











Bradbury traton’s Stones 
Elementary Arithmetic. History of England. 
Practical Arithmetic. 
’ 
Bradbury's Meservey’s 
Elementary Algebra. Book-keeping, Single and Double 
Elementary Geometry and Trigonom- Entry. 
etry. Book-keeping. Single Entry. 
Trigonometry and Surveying. Elementary Political Economy. 





Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 


Good Things Musical | CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


That Are Coming In The Fait. PHILADELPHIA. 


Whatever they are, the music to perform the: 
to understand them to enjoy them, will be found 
in the immense establishmens of QO.iVeER 
DiTsQ"« & Cw., who have on hand 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Coarse 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

biving Meu.ai and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blan‘s. 


First Steps in Scientutic Knowledge. | ; 


CONCERT SUNGS, GOSPKL SONGS, 
SACKED SONGS, SCHOOL SUNGS, SUN- 
DAY -CHOOL SONG*, COMIC 
COLLEGE SONGS, c 
POPULAR SUNGS, CHOLR AND CONGRE- 
GATIONAL MUSIC, TONIC-SOL-FA MUSI 
CATHOLIC MUSIC, ANTHEMS AND 
AND CH#OROUSES, PART-SONGS, and 
ye OPERA, ORATORIV AND CAN. 

TA MUSIC, COLLECTIONS OF MUSIC, 
FOR PLANO, ORGAN, AND ALL OTHER 
INSTRUMENTS, AND IN FACT EVERY 
KIND OF MUSIC THAT IS MADE. 

All this is in the shape of Sheet Music (8,000,000 
pieces), Octavo Music (3,000 kinds), or of music 
collected in well-bound books (4,000 kinds). Send 
for Lists, Catalogues, Descriptions and Advice. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


Some of the Newest Books are: 





By Pav Brrr. 
PIA ~O CLASSICS, CLASSICAL PIANIST 
YOUSG PEOPLE'S CLASSIC , SONG | lt makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
CLAs-sICs, + dented SONG SSIs, -. m Common School. 
Alto and Bass, CLA\SIC TENOR s09@s. | | "#)Price List and Catalogue free on 


Very select and good music. Each, $1.00. 


Send the price of any book and receive itby| J- B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


return mail. The convenience of this 715 & 717 Market Street Philadel 
ment is appreciated by thousands of,customers. | Putlishers of School and Maen oe Text- etc. 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


HOLMES’ NEW ia tet 


Best ideas ; neatest illustrations; cheapest boo! 
Ba Readers will repay teacher or parent. ae 
—— dl md, 25 cts.; Third, 40 


eg PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York. 
5 Somerset St,. Boston, 


























NEW AND STANDARD SCHOOL SINCING BOOKS, 


CHILD'S SONG BOOK. 
w marches, beau 
Chilo of orlaany schools and at home. 


nation, 25 cen cents. 
JEP N’S TANDARD MUSIC. READERS. 
ays a tee y bf ae in schools. 4 books. Prof. 


Just Published.) By Mrs. Mary H. How.iston, Oakland Schoo), 
songs, “RES poke 


bright recitations. For the use 
Soc, single copies, 30 cents. For =a 


(In Press.) A grad 


ed 
Jepson has for more ee 


twenty years set 


forth his methods of ~ i, a. A. the —— schools of New Haven, Ct., ‘an 


met with eminent success. 
direct and progressive 
poe ay succeed, aS only impr. 


ad 
embodiment of these ie vg and aS ewe sane 
ese books an: 


e in arrangement. With 1 3 a = of this oo as taught in th 
—— 7 


the art of singing, but producing the ten 


the class-roo: Ready 
BARTLEY’S SONGS F por TTHE ‘SCHOOL. By J. D. Barter of Bridgeport. Foy 
NATIONAL SCHOOL “SINGER. By Grore F. Root, Bright, new music for day schoo}, 


4 Principal James E. Ryaw of meotiys. An introducto: 
RYAN’S VOCALIST. 3 By ons ps ante ry system 


ou BNA iG POLY TECHN ic. > By U. C 
classes and clubs and ‘intermediate and grammar schools. 
Returnable copies for examination at prices quoted. Address the Publishers, 


f music for singing 


BURNAP — W. J. Wermore. A collection 
ice 90 cents 


A. 8S. BARNES & CD., 111-113 Wiliiam street, New York. 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il., 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


1. “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket 


daily class-book for spending attend- 


ance, deportment and recitation; names written but once a term. Price, 60 cents. 


No. 3. 
parents ; one card 1s used for a year. Price, 

No.4. “MONTHLY 
year. Price, $38.00 pe 

No.5. “WEE 


Y 
hundred. Without envelopes $2.00 


“ YEAR CARD,” is 2 month) with envelope, for i tion b 
pg by | $3.00 per | per hu: panded. Without envelopes $2.00 00 pe r 
ARD,”’ differs from No. 3, tn being used for a term, instead of for 
r hundred. ‘Without envelopes $2.00 per 


TERM CARD,” & sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. Price, $3.00 per 


Samples of Nos. 8, 4 and 5, sent post paid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO.. Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA isa 
whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cust of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per™ 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


ee Dra Model 
and Artists’ Materbale ™ 


Prang’s American Text-RBooks on Art Edu- 
cation, 4180 MANUFACTURERS OF 


Canes DRAWING OSELs. 


OH SPECIAL ATTEXTION I8 


ary and Gram- 
th Solids * and Tablets 
led series, are made 
the greatest fer accurecy and beauty, 
been adop' at the lowest ble prices. 


ps ore abwotut to the correct teaching 
swine t —1- wan stage, and especially 
Hes a yt 
For catalogue and particulars, ad¢ress 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Strect, Boston, Mass, 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A. M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most text-book on the 
subject Elocution. 
“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
yet com quokensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 
outiens to all the topics —--I upon natural ex- 
pr 


In response to the request for illustrative read- 
ing matter, the book been e by the 
« ion of one, _ . of t qt .. 

ections, affordi' est range of practice, 

ip the several departments ot Volo, Arica 
ion, su 
be 3h are fully treated in the body of the work. 


Prices: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 





Regular retail price, $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, - _ 1.00 
an einen aeons, 4 
Exchan, 
These are Lm mo direct, and not re. the 
Booksellers. 


Further particulars cheerfully furnished. 

Correspondence solicited. 

The National School of Elocution and Oratory 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Publication a 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 





25 Volumes in One constitute 


The Teacher's and Student's 


LIBRARY 


By H. B. Brown, G. D, Linp 
AND OTHERS. 


saGotees Berets ent = ee 
creasing yam years conclusively 
proves. revised edition is now ready. 
FRETENODE, COMPRERENE VS, FEELS 
BE Sn ohm ” rise, fall an 2 dinnppent, at but 
Teachers’ and Students’ Tibrary,*t 
of ail ‘or teac constantly eeowe a 4 
ares _ itis the af ve sparing, for (eae teachers 
will no’ ithout. im prcporing 
ind examination there is to Tchaeal 
with it. It has been endorsed by thousands of 
teachers, the entire educational press and by 
20 STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 
We can not give here even a few of the best of 
these testimonials. it to 


the fis A Deebbors Bt Chines 


“Library” embodies the best methods of the best 
teachers. 


One Vol., Octavo 532 PP. © oo Print. 


Price {Tier Leather Monble Hdeoe a ct} 
won 


yee nn —— aol louty of In 


iarge sale 
book boa all the better where some 
ee et to recommend it. Terms, 
T. 8. DENISON, Publisher, 
168 RANDOLPH ST., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Lis 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A New Critica: Edition of 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
With full Explanatory Notes. 

We shall publish shortly a new edition of 
Ruskin's “Sesame and Lilies,” the text of —— 
is that of the third English edition, revised by Mr. 
Ruskin as the first volume of his Collected W orks. 

This has been carefully annotated and furnished 


with nuuerous explanatory reudings from 
Ruskin’ 8 other wor 


rks. 
“Sesame and Lilies” is a favorable readin 
book, es y for git, both on account of the 
ease an of its style and on account of ite 


su, tiveness aod healthful moral influence. 

e notes are the result of practical experience 
in the class-room, and are di med not only to 
explain obscure references, but also to arouse an 
interest in the serious study of literature. 

~ Fe nae extracts “i Seay = 
and in sa oy i pupil to further 
study of "Ruskin. an 


John Wiley & Sons, Astor Pi, New York. 


How to Study Geography, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
This book 1s an exposition of methods and de- 





vices in teaching Geogra which apply to the 
rinciples ond 5 lans of Ritter and Guyot. A 
nave of Structure and Climate is made the 
basis u' Geographical Instruction. 400 pages. 


ry 1. Theory of teaching Geography. 
2. Preparation for for ciabt gra with plan of wor 
3. Lee» ree A for grades, Primary and 
Grammar. th oh = and directions for 
. 5. ‘Notes on course of study for oom 
mg stiles hy He EB. Suet ae 

) stu y Mrs. raight an Geo. 
w ng. erder on Geography. 9. Relief 
Maps and a A we them. Mailed on receipt 
of price, oe pee. St Faances W. PARKER, 
Stuart Parker's 

nae in Hocution, $1.00. Both books $2.20. 





WARMANSOrthoe 
PRACTICAL, rtnoepy. 
Most com: published on the subject of 
eye jon. The: appendix contains 6,400 words 
~- ~ —iih.. ronunciation 
wiven aevorde wi do aa ree both oncester and = 9) -—~ 
handsome saat wre pot a Mor. ae 





Kina Set Bells on sight oevery teacher 





A NEW BOOK! 

‘““The Virtues and their Reasons. A 
System of Ethics for Society 
and Schools.” 

By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 

Sent by mail for $150. Adé@ress. 
GEO, SHERWOOD &CO., 
907 and 306 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ii., 


—— 





You can liveat homeand make more money at work for 1 
sates "fore Foat atin world. Either sex ; all ages. Com 
Address, TRUS & Co., Augusta. Maine 





